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‘She has her own test kitchen 


The foods she buys must pass a triple test—a test by | pack, is well on the road to favor. Many canned foods 
sight, by smell, by taste. Her requirements look their best when packed in Canco enamel- 
grow stiffer year by year as she learns the lined cans. 

value of quality. 
Are you familiar with the scientific results of 
Canco research on this subject? 


What Mrs. America sees in her own kitchen 
has much to do with what she stocks in her 


Look for this emblem 
pantry. embossed in the bot- A Canco salesman will be glad to discuss them 
tom of Canco C- 


Let her eye approve, and your brand, your Enamel Lined Cans, With you. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
, METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 


OTK ML) 
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THOUSANDS OF TIMES DAILY, the long 
distance telephone renders a similar 
service to American business. Isa man 
too busy to leave his office? Does he 
dread a long trip? Is there an emergency? 
Is time important? Is it desirable to save 
expense? Long distance calls are the 
answer. Nearly any negotiation, purchase 
or sale that can be made face to face 
can be made in person by telephone. 
The every-day use of the telephone 


deal closed 
mins. 


A PHILADELPHIA feal estate man was 
seeking to buy a suburban property, 
but the woman who owned it was 
visiting in Florida. Letter after letter 
failed to secure the necessary terms. 
Then, to make matters worse, he 
learned that a competitor was after 
the property. He called the owner 
by Long Distance, got her promptly, 
and in 3 minutes settled the terms 
and made the purchase. Charges, 
$4.60. Amount involved, $25,000. 


for distant calls realizes many. opportu- 
nities that otherwise would be lost. We 
suggest now that call across the state 
or continent that will clear up some 
pending transaction. We believe you 
will be surprised how little it will 
cos. . . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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: LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS. : 
: Our deliveries for past three months have been = 
: slow because of strike. 2 
: New organization now running fine! Send us : 
your inquiries. 2 
The Columbus Lithograph Company’  : 
= Columbus, Ohio = 
= Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds E 


CORN SHAKER 


Most Corn Canners use Ayars 
Corn Shaker Because 


There is no question about the corn getting sufficient 
shake. 


It is well built to withstand constant and long use. 


ABOUT 400 IN USE Lots of machines sold 12 to 15 years ago still in use. 


Cans are fed into machine and delivered automatically to labeling machine without 
handling. 


If you are troubled with Black Discoloration in your corn, here is a remedy—Use our 
Corn Shaker. Shaking also gives the corn a Rich Creamy Appearance. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


: 
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The Knapp Type 
W. G. Labeler 


Labels any of the following 
standard sizes of packers cans: 


1-2-25 -3-95-303-1 Tall - 200z. 


For a slight additional cost we can 
furnish labeler Type 3-B-which will 
label all of above sizes and alsothe 4 Ib 
and | |b flat and 6 and 8 oz. cans. 


Knapp Labelers are the product of over 30 years 
experience—The best insurance for clean, smooth, 
and evenly applied labels. They make good mer- 
chandise look better. 


use on Knapp Labelers are manufactured exclusively for 
us under our own formulas. Experience proves them 


LABELING and BOXING MACHINES 
the best Knapp Machines. 
arried in stock at 
New York - Chicago - Ridgewood, N. J. — eal 


The First Cost Of A Monitor 


Green Pea Grader 


is low, as compared with the cost of suf- 
ficient other grading devices to produce 
the same number of grades. The sav- 
ing in that alone means many dollars. 
Then again, you save in the space taken 
up and in addition, you get incompar- 
ably better grades. 


Is not the logical answer— 


the MONITOR ? 


Figure it from any angle—the answer 
is absolutely the MONITOR. 


Jno. R. Gray Inc., 726 Harrison St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. LTD, | p O Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. | srown Hamilton, Ont. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. Cannon Supply Co., : 


( Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 


t= : 
= : 
| Canadian Plant 
y 
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Extra 
Sales Punch 


More and more owners of . 
favorably known labels 
choose to send their products 
to market in ‘Wheeling Con- 
tainers. 


Keen sales competition 
from every quarter demands 
the extra punch obtained 
from containers that empha- 
size the quality of your pack | 
—and leave nothing to be 
taken for granted! 


You pay no premium for 
Wheeling quality. One raw 
materialsource, plusacapacity 
for production which gives 
you cans on time, insures 
economical purchase. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Corn Packers—You 
can prevent corn 
from turning black 
by using Wheeling 
enamel-lined cans. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 


year. THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each,  .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


‘PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. © 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


SUPREME TEST—Wherever a group of canners 
A gathers together, as for instance at the first fall 
meeting of the Wisconsin Canners Association, 
one hears that the reason the canned foods market does 
not more quickly recover, in face of the shortened pack 
of 1927, is that always some canners are forced to sell, 
being unable to hold on longer. For instance, it is the 
talk of the Convention that canned peas will undoubt- 
edly be much stronger in price after January, but then 
somebody adds, how are some of the canners to hold 
out “after January”? 
Just why any canner so situated cannot have re- 
course to storing his goods and making a loan on them, 


_ rather than sacrifice them at a low price now to raise 


the money, is not plain to the writer. Probably the 
experiences of the past few years, when such a step 
only added to the costs, dug the hole deeper, makes 
them timid and afraid to do the warehousing. Unques- 
tionably a lot of canners have lost all their nerve. But 
conditions are actually very different from those that 
prevailed in the past few years; there would seem to be 
every good reason to expect an advance in prices early 
in the new year, which would more than cover their 
added expense and give them a profit instead of a loss. 
And the better prices will be helped through the fact 
that these distress sales would be off the market. It is 
a serious problem, but to us the safe way would seem 
to be to warehouse them. In any event, the day of the 
loss would be put off that much further. 

The industry has undergone the severest test that 
anyone could undergo this year, and, all things consid- 
ered, has done wonderfully well. Almost overnight it 
was called upon to change from a very easy and indul- 
gent credit basis to almost, if not actually, a net cash 
basis. Broadly speaking, the 1927 packs were made 
upon a strictly cash basis, so far as supplies, etc., are 
concerned, and it stands as a wonderful credit to the 
industry that it was able to make the change without 
completely sinking. 

Let any man, wage earner or other, be suddenly 
called upon to pay cash after being accustomed to long 
credits, and it will be a blow that will cause real suf- 
fering and privation. The family will go hungry and 
without amusements until the change has been affect- 


ed. It is true that he will be better off under the cash 
system than he ever was under the credit, but the dose 
is an awful hard one for firm or individual to take. 

Yet that is what the canning industry faced at the 
beginning of 1927, and when you look at its behavior 
in the face of that fact we think it has acquitted itself 
magnificently. The wonder is that conditions are not 
very bad indeed. It has been hard, is very hard even 
yet for money, but the worst has been passed, the worst 
is behind us, and it can be said that as an industry it 
will pull through and from now on be better than ever. 

Next year it will be not nearly so hard to pay cash 
for seeds, for cans, machinery, labels, etc., not nearly 
as hard as it was this year. If the supply men will 
firmly adhere to their slogan of January, 1927, “If you 
haven’t any money you needn’t come around,” it will be 
best for the canners and best for the supply men. 

The crime of insufficient finance has stood out in a 
clear light this year, for its evils show themselves 
every day. That is what is causing the below cost 
prices on canned tomatoes; what is keeping peas from 
going to their proper price and holding back all other 
goods. All canners, of course, were not “running on a 
shoestring,” as they say; but it does not take many 
shoestring operators to imbue the entire market. A 
very few of them, with the “financed” canners, and you 
have the ingredients which make inevitable trouble 
when the goods are to be marketed. They kill the mar- 
ket for all other canners, and they kill the credit which 
ought to be possible for reputable canners. 

The supply men need business, but if they obtain it 
this fall and winter through undue credits it will be 
most unfortunate. Builders of machinery have huge 
fortunes out on credit, and their collections are poor, 
even where they are not actually hopeless, because of 
too lenient credits. Can companies have accounts on 
their books two and three years old, and so have other 
supply men; but now the vicious circle has arrived back 
at its starting point, and the troubles they might have 
foreseen are being visited upon them; a bitter pill in 
payment for their generosity, but it was a false gener- 
osity, and should never have been extended. They 
made added competition for canners long their custom- 
ers, causing them as well as themselves losses. - A bad 
mess, which we hope is forever behind us. 

This does not mean that the reputable canner is 
not entitled to the usual business credit. Business can- 
not be conducted upon a strictly cash basis; no business 
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can. Our whole fabric of trading is built upon credit. 
It means only the complete elimination of wildcat credit 
and a return of business to a basis of sanity. The man 
or house who extends undue credit is more of an enemy 
to the borrower than a friend. Credit within limit is 
proper and all important; but that has no resemblance 
to what was done in the past. 

The industry has come out of this crucial test with 
great credit to itself. It speaks well for the stability of 
the industry, and we have a right to expect that under 
the more conservative procedure it will make wonder- 
ful strides. It is easily possible that 1928 will be one 
of the canning industry’s greatest years. 


MEETING PLACE CHANGED 


HE Pennsylvania Canners Association has an- 
nounced that their annual meeting will be held 
at the Yorktowne Hotel at York, Pa., at 10.30 
A. M., December 13th, 1927, instead of the Colonial 
Hotel, where these meetings were formerly held. This 
change has come about because of the fact that the 
Colonial Hotel has closed their dining-room service, 
thus necessitating the change of the meeting place. 


“WELCOME HOME” 


E believe we are expressing the thoughts of the 

canning trade as a whole when we say we are 

glad to welcome back into the fold E. R. Low- 
eree, better known to the majority of people as “Pop” 
Loweree. 


Pop is now associated, in the capacity of sales- 
man, with the Metal Package Corporation of New York, 


and is working for the Sanitary Can Department out of 
the Baltimore Office. 


Pop’s varied experience, we have no doubt, will 
enable him to assist materially in maintaining the rep- 
utation of the Metal Package Corporation for up-to-the- 
minute service to its many customers and friends. 


GOVERNMENT'S REPORT ON 1927 APPLE CROP 


ORTH American apple production is small this 
N year with total preduction at only half the 1926 

figure, according to estimates issued November 
3 by the Department of Agriculture. The commercial 
crop in Canada is 18 per cent below the five-year aver- 
age of 3,327,590 barrels. The report follows: 


In contrast to larger supplies in England and the 
Continent, the apple crops of North America are de- 
cidedly below those of last year. 


The 1927 commercial apple crop of Canada is now 
estimated at 2,720,800 barrels. This is slightly below 
the September estimate and 9 per cent below last year’s 
crop of 2,984,230 barrels, and is 18 per cent below the 
five-year average of 3,327,590 barrels. All provinces 
report lighter yields than last year except Nova Scotia, 
and the increase in that province is only a slight one. 
According to the Dominion Bureau of Agriculture, the 
quality of the crop is none too good, and the percentage 
of apples suitable for storage will be below average. 


The condition of the United States apple crop 
shows no improvement, and the harvest will be small. 
Commercial production is estimated at 24,330,000 bar- 
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rels, compared with last year’s crop of 39,411,000 bar- 
rels. Total production is 123,115,000 bushels, or only 
half as much.as the crop of 246,460,000 bushels har- 
vested last year. Peach production is estimated at 
45,963,000 bushels, or 34 per cent below last year, while 
the pear crop is expected to be 17,800,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 25,644,000 bushels last year. 


“GUSTAVE D. GLASER DEAD 


USTAVE D. GLASER, President of the Glaser- 

Crandell Company, well-known preservers of Chi- 

cago, died Friday, October 28th, at his home. Mr. 
Glaser was born in Indianapolis, September 21st, 1857, 
and moved to Chicago at the age of eleven. He was 
active in the affairs of the company he headed up to the 
end, and lived to see Glaser-Crandell Co., founded in 
1883, as a small partnership, with a nine-thousand- 
dollar capital, grow to be one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the United States, employing hundreds of 
people and operating more than thirty branch factories. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


17-18, 1927—Indiana Canners, Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis. 

28-29, 1927—-Western Canners, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

1- 2, 1927—National Canners Board of Direct- 
ors, Headquarters, Washington. 


Dec. 8- 9, 1927—New York State Canners. 

Dec. 13, 1927—Pennsylvania Canners, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa. 

Dec. 13-14, 1927—Ohio Canners. Hotel Deshler-Wal- 
lick, Columbus. 

Dec. 13, 1927—Pennsylvania Canners, at York, Pa. 

Dec. 15-16, 1927—Tri-State Packers, Annual, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. 

Jan. 4- 6, 1928—Northwest Canners. 

Jan. 5- 6, 1928—Ozark Canners. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 


National Preservers Asso.— 
Headquarters Congress Hotel. 

National Pickle Packers—Head- 
quarters Palmer House. 

National Kraut Packers—Head- 


quarters Hotel Stevens. 
50 Years of Service to Canners il 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space— 
one-third the power. 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines forthe American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


WHY IS A RACING 
CAR? 


Racing cars are built for two reasons to 
create interest in automobiles and to 
prove their ability to withstand terrific 
strains. 


We have been telling you about A-B’s 
record in this and that canning plant: 
sustained performance of 166 hours out 
of every 168 hour week; three cans per 
second, day after day, week after week! 
Unusual performances by A-B when 
failure meant total loss of a canning crop. 


This proves one thing to the average 
canner: A-B is built to withstand un- 
usual demands. 


As the racing car proves the stamina of 
the stock model car, so does A-B’s sus- 
tained performance proved the sturdiness 
of the A-B Line. 


There’s an A-B Cooker designed and 
built to suit your particular needs and 
requirements. Let the A-B man show 
you what it will do for you. 


There’s an A-B Cookerlogue (a canning 
factory movie) ready to be shown to you 
in you office. We will show you how 
A-B does the unusual, A request will 
bring the movie. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFU 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Cali; 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, \!d 

844 Rush S 
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OUR NEW TRADE FRONTIER IN THE ORIENT 


Address by Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Before the Chamber of 
of Commerce, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, November 10, 1927. 


ews HE economic history of the world has been a his- 
tory of frontiers, of pioneering traders adventur- 

ing ever westward in search of new lands, raw 
materials and markets. This movement started from 
China, the oldest highly developed civilization of his- 
tory, swept through Central Asia, started Greece on 
her career as a great maritime trading nation, made 
Rome the mistress of the world, and, in modern times, 
established Europe as the center of world commerce. 
From Europe the tendency was still westward, and 
once the hazardous gap of the Atlantic was spanned 
America became the great frontier of trade. The his- 
tory of the United States itself has been a history of 
frontiers from the time when Daniel Boone first adven- 
tured over the Alleghenies until the last link was 


forged with the building of our great transcontinental 
railroads. 


Now the circle is complete, the last great frontier 
has been conquered, and we come to a new era of world 
history. America, with an economic and industrial 
organization which is the fruit of centuries of world 
progress, is facing across the Pacific what is at the 
same time the oldest and the newest trade area. 

With such a truly dramatic setting it is not sur- 
prising that the striking character of the develop- 
ments have been quite in keeping therewith. In fact, 
it may be safely said that the outstanding feature of 
our post-war commerce, so far as its general accelera- 
tion is concerned, is the literally astounding growth of 
the Trans-Pacific traffic. The rate of its advance has 
far exceeded that of any other branch of American 
commerce, whether with Latin America, Europe or 
elsewhere. 


Before the World War (in 1913) our commerce, 
exports and imports, with these lands from New Zeal- 
and around to Japan and westward to India totaled, in 
round figures, $462,000,000. This represented just 
under 12 per cent of our total imports and just under 7 
per cent of our total exports. Last year we did a busi- 
ness with the Orient of $2,215,000,000, of which 
$1,443,000,000 represented imports and $772,000,000 
represented exports. This import trade now consti- 
tutes 30 per cent of our total imports, and our exports 
to the Far East have increased to 14.6 per cent of our 
total exports. In no other part of the world have we 
made such rapid advances in the development of both 
import and export trade as we have with the countries 
of the Far East. Not only has the actual volume of the 
trade increased many fold, but the proportion of our 
world commerce represented by it has more than 
doubled. 

The causes of this extraordinary commercial “rev- 
olution,” for such it has been indeed, are various, but 
chief among them have been the demands on the part 
of these awakening peoples and newly opened areas for 
increasing quantities of our wares as contributors to 
their improving standards of living, to their newly-in- 
spired desires for their own industries, a reflection 
largely of their war-born nationalism and the results of 
wartime isolation. Then, too, on the import side there 
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has been, of course, the tremendous increase in our 
purchases of Eastern raw materials to meet the de- 
mand of our rapidly growing industries and our im- 
proving every-day comforts. A part, of course, of the 
increase in import values in recent years has been due 
to the artificially manipulated prices of rubber and 
other raw materials by governmental controls. 

Europe and America have been paying more than 
ever before for Oriental produce, and have been taking 
greater quantities than ever before. The resultant 
profits have gone not only to merchants, traders and 
the European owners of plantations, whose dividends 
have reached incredible levels (averaging more than 35 
per cent a year over long periods in many cases), but 
also to the humbler folk of the Orient, giving them an 
unprecedented cash margin for expenditure on small 
luxuries. A typical example of this comes from Pal- 
embang, in Sumatra, where the native planters of rub- 
ber, during the rubber boom, fell heir to unaccustomed 
wealth. During the height of the boom they literally 
had more money than they knew what to do with, and 
it was not uncommon to see a native hut housing a 
phonograph, two or three clocks and a melange of other 
knick-knacks, while the three miles of muddy streets 
which constitute Palembang’s highway system were 
crowded with American automobiles. To a lesser de- 
gree the jute farmers of India, the wood-oil producers 
of China, the tin miners of Malaya, the pepper growers 
of the Dutch East Indies, have profited from the in- 
creased demand for Oriental products, either as owners, 
through increased prices obtained for their produce, or 
as workmen, through higher wages paid for labor. 


Industrially, also, the Orient has been awakening, 
and in those lines where unskilled labor may be utilized 
to advantage some degree of success has been attained. 
Japan, for example, has developed a large cotton textile 
industry, India has done the same, and in China over 
5,000,000 spindles are in operation, of which more than 
3,000,000 are Chinese owned. The Far East now em- 
ploys tens of thousands of workers in its mills and the 
new purchasing power represented by their earnings is 
expanding rapidly. India has in Bengal a world center 
for jute protection, and is developing slowly but suc- 
cessfully an iron and steel industry. The spirit of na- 
tionalism is slowly evolving in all of the Oriental coun- 
tries, and in time may give rise to an even greter indus- 
trial activity. 

At first thought this movement might appear to 
threaten seriously our export trade in certain compet- 
ing lines of goods, notably textiles, hardware, etc. The 
possibilities of such a curtailment, though evident in 
some commodities, are apt to be overestimated. In the 
first place, the output of the Oriental factories is 
largely of lower grades, which compete more with Ger- 
man or Japanese exports than with our own. Secondly, 
the outstanding merit of American industry is the 
speed of its progress, and the rapid advancement of 
technique with consequent cuts in production costs and 
improvements in quality of output have been and will 
continue to be sufficient to maintin a substantial mar- 
gin of advantage for our trade. 


Even more important than these considerations is 
the fact that this new economic advance across the Pa- 
cific will afford a new outlet for the many varieties of 
special machinery, replacements and- supplies which 
America is so well qualified to provide. Our sales of 


machinery in this region in 1926 reached the impres- 
sive total of $72,000,000, and this is just a beginning. 
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“BLOOD TELLS” 


First Foundation Stocks; second, Model Plants and selections of true types on a 
large scale, and then comes Roguing, an operation extending over the blossom to 
podding stage, calling for the services of many crews such as you see above, each 
in charge of men of experience. Critical Work? Yes! Expensive? Yes! But vital! 
THE THIRD STEP TOWARD PEDIGREED SEED. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO, Breeders & Growers 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


FANCY CANNED TOMATOES: Because tomatoes must be canned whole if they are to 

grade fancy quality the Hansen Automatic Tomato Filler was designed to fill firm or mature 
tomatoes into cans as whole as they are brought to the filler. The agitation required to place the 
tomatoes into the measuring cups is adjustable to suit either firm or ripe tomatoes. The juice is 
drained before measuring: making a solid pack, juice is then divided evenly among all cans and 
filled through the funnels. There is no loss of tomatoes or juice in absence of cans on HANSEN 
fillers, they AUTOMATICALLY STOP. All Hansen fillers have a positive can feed which 
positively does not smash cans, they are sanitary, and have a capacity of sixty-five cans per 
minute producing hand packed quality. The saving in labor when getting hand pack quality 


automatically, will pay for your filler. Write today for descriptive literature. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Hansen Sanitary Hansen Sanitary Hansen Sanitary Hansen Sanitary Hansen Automatic 
Corn Filler Pea & Bean Filler Can Washer Conveyor Boot Tomato Filler 


1 
| 
| 
7 
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Furthermore, this factory development involves the 
payment of wages which yield a higher income to thou- 
sands of the native population than they would other- 
wise enjoy, and it has already had the effect of increas- 
ing their purchasing power noticeably. 


These factors have already resulted in remarkable 
developments in the sale of small luxuries to the Far 
East, which are now being distributed in areas where 
bare poverty has heretofore precluded their being mar- 
keted. American sardines, for example, are widely 
sold throughout the Far East, and in remote sections of 
fish-loving regions like Burma or Java considerable 
quantities are consumed even in¢snative shops run on 
such a small scale that single sardines are delivered di- 
rect from the tin to customers for home consumption. 
California raisins also are being distributed extensively 
throughout Japan, China and Java, and more recently 
in British India. Such articles as chewing gum, silk 
hosiery, flashlights, radio sets, phonographs and pho- 
nograph records, canned vegetables and fruits, break- 
fast foods, condensed milk, and so on, are beginning to 
appear more largely in our export statistics to the Ori- 
ental countries. As yet some of them represent indi- 
vidually only moderate values, but they are straws in- 
dicating the direction of the trade winds of the future. 
These little imported luxuries are going to be more and 
more in demand as the standard of living rises in the 
East, and America’s share in supplying them should be 
a substantial one. 


On a larger scale is our growing trade in automo- 
tive products and tires, which were sold to a total of 
$79,000,000 in the Far East during 1926. Many of the 
transatlantic countries, notably China, India and Aus- 
tralia, have rail systems inadequate to meet the needs 
of their internal commerce, and the automobile and 
motor truck are being introduced to fill the gap. This 
progress would undoubtedly be faster if road and high- 
way development were greater, but we have already 
sold so many motor vehicles in the Orient that the need 
of better highways is being felt. There, just as in the 
United States, the use of motor transport creates a de- 
mand for roads, and goed roads develop a demand for 
motor vehicles. The reciprocal effect of these two fac- 
tors is beginning to operate in the Orient. 


As indicated above, American machinery is also a 
large and growing item of export to the Orient, in spite 
of severe competition from Europe, and our sales in 
1926 totaled over $72,000,000. Here, as might be ex- 
pected, Australia is our best customer, with Japan, 
New Zealand and India following in order, while the 
other Oriental nations are of lesser account. American 
machinery and American specialties find readier mar- 
kets in the more highly developed industrial countries 
of the Orient. Australia has an entirely European pop- 
ulation and actively growing industries, Japan has for 
many years been remodeling herself on the industrial 
nations of Europe, and India is just beginning to follow 
in their footsteps. China and the Philippines have not 
arrived to a status of any importance in this field as 
yet, while the Dutch East Indies and Malaya are almost 
exclusively agricultural regions. 


In the staples which have been sold across the Pa- 
cific for many years America continues to maintain her 
position, taking the field as a whole, in spite of some 
losses through competition. Our trade in petroleum 
products is, of course, universal, and in 1926 it mounted 
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in the East to-a value of $106,800,000. Raw cotton has 
been a large item of export to the Orient since the de- 
velopment of cotton mill industries on the China coast, 
reaching for the whole region a total of $126,800,000 in 
1926. Despite severe competition, in 1926 we sold to 
the Far East over $58,000,000 of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, over $31,000,000 of lumber and timber, and nearly 
$15,000,000 of cotton cloth, while our shipments of 
wheat and flour reached a value of over $23,000,000. 
Trade in these staples, while not capable of particularly 
rapid expansion, has nevertheless been increasing 
steadily as a result of the improved industrial activity 
of the Far East, and we can look for a continuance of 
this tendency for some time to come. 


It would be unduly optimistic, however, to imply 
that these great and growing markets of the Orient are 
ours for the asking. Competition in all of the trade 
areas of the Far East has been in the past and will be 
even keener in the future. Fortunately for us, per- 
haps, the purchasing power of the Orient has increased 
so rapidly that our gains in commerce have been to 
only a moderate degree at the expense of our compet- 
itors, but the time is coming when we will have a 
real struggle on our hands, if the present rate of prog- 
ress is to continue. 


Much of the trade area on the other side of the 
Pacific represents territory under the control of Euro- 
pean nations—Australia, New Zealand, British India, 
Ceylon, Malaya and part of Borneo belong definitely to 
the British; Java, Sumatra, the Celebes and most of 
Borneo belong to the Dutch, while French Indo-China 
is a French possession. Naturally enough, in these 
territories the goods of the mother country enjoy an 
advantageous position. The early colonist-conquerors 
established great trading houses with ramifications 
throughout their respective territories, trading houses 
which still enjoy a predominant position through long 
custom and the natural advantages which they have en- 
joyed during many years of operation. When great 
improvement works are carried out in these colonies 
with funds derived from the mother country or from 
the colonial administration, it is inevitable that the nec- 
essary machinery, construction materials, supplies, etc., 
are purchased from the nation in control. When ag- 
ricultural experiment stations, technical schools, and 
the like are established, they invariably demonstrate 
the equipment produced by the mother country, and 


train native students in the methods common to that 
country. 


In addition to the natural sympathetic preference 
of colonial possessions for goods of the mother coun- 
tries, there is in some of them a differential tariff 
which favors Empire goods and which operates to the 
disadvantage of the American exporter competing in 
the Far Eastern and Australasian areas. Australia, 
New Zealand, French Indo-China and several of the les- 
ser island possessions give substantial preference to 
goods coming from the mother countries, the prefer- 
ence ranging from an average of 121% per cent in Aus- 
tralia to an average of 15 per cent in New Zealand, al- 
though in some few instances they run as high as 30 
to 40 per cent and more on certain commodities. In 
India, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies no preferences 
have been written into the tariff schedules. While such 
preferences certainly affect adversely the sale of Amer- 
ican goods in these markets, it is hard to see how they 
can be regarded as other than legitimate, and so long 
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as they are not discriminatory we can find no grounds 
for protesting against them. ‘ 

All of this is only what might be expected, and it 
undoubtedly serves to handicap heavily the sale of a 
great quantity of American equipment in those regions. 
The picture is not altogether dark in this respect, how- 
ever, and numerous examples might be cited where 
colonial governments give American products every 
chance to compete on an even basis. In the important 
Government Technical School at Bandoeng, in Java, for 
instance, there is a large quantity of American equip- 
ment in use, and the school is admittedly modeled along 
American lines. In the government tannery at Lahore, 
in British India, established as a model tannery for the 
instruction of Indian youths, practically all the ma- 
chinery is American. And on at least one extensive 
irrigation project in British India the most efficient ex- 
cavating machinery in use is of American manufacture. 
Thus, although in general it is true that our products 
suffer a handicap in these territories, yet more and 
more are the colonial governments given a measure 
of freedom in purchasing their supplies and equipment, 
and in many cases where the American equipment is 
manifestly superior it is in use. Where there is not 
much to choose between American and home country 
goods, naturally the latter are preferred. 

Quite aside from the above, there is the general 
commercial rivalry of Europe’s industries to be met, 
and with the exception of our canned fruits and some 
of our canned vegetables, which are practically Ameri- 
can monopolies, everything that we export encounters 
severe competition, particularly in price. This compe- 
tition applies equally in countries under foreign domi- 
nation and in the relatively independent trade areas 
such as China and Japan. Our two keenest rivals in the 
field are Great Britain and Germany, although practi- 
cally every European country competes directly with 
one or another group of our export products. Great 
Britain has the advantage of being far earlier in the 
field than we, and the Far East is thoroughly covered 
by the commercial operations of the great British trad- 
ing houses, well established as a result of years of un- 
broken successful operation. Germany, handicapped 
by the cessation of her activities during the World 
War, is nevertheless making strenuous efforts to regain 
her former position, and in the past few years has sold 
large quantities of machinery, hardware and dyes in 
the Far East at prices which we do not care to meet, at 
the same time accepting credit risks which our mer- 
chants cannot properly assume. Whether or not Ger- 
many can continue that policy for long remains an open 
question. There have already been evidences of reac- 
tion from the extremes resorted to just after the re- 
sumption of world trade, but it is probable that Ger- 
many will in the leng run prove to be a serious com- 
petitor in a relatively limited number of lines. 


Our greatest success so far in meeting this compe- 
tition from Europe has been in China and Japan, which 
are also, fortunately, those in closest geographical 
proximity to our own Pacific Coast. Although we had 
a comparatively late start, we are now the predominant 
suppliers of Occidental commodities in those countries, 
and we have also made gratifying gains in our trade 
with Australia and New Zealand despite the handicap 
of imperial preference. The following table gives, for 
the more important Far Eastern trade areas, the value 
of imports from the United States and the percentage 
ef total imports represented by the American share in 
the trade, comparing a pre-war year with 1926. 
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Imports from United States 
; 1913 1926 
Value Perc.of Value Per.c. of 


To: millions Tl. Imps. millions Tl. Imps. 
$23 6 $110. 16 
ee 61 9 261 23 
Austrailia ............ 43 11 169 22 
New Zealand...... 10 9 42 17 
British India....... a) 2 50 4 
4 2 14 3 
Dutch E. Indies.. 3 2 28 8 


It will be observed that in three of our most im- 
portant markets we have made remarkable progress, at 
least doubling our share of their total imports in each 
case. Corresponding advances have been made in the 
other areas also, notably in the Dutch East Indies. Our 
increased sales do not represent trade actually taken 
away from our competitors, since their exports to this 
area have also increased, though not to such a great 
extent as ours. 

There is some evidence that the trade lines of the 
future will knit the United States most closely with the 
relatively nearby countries of China and Japan, where 
we enjoy the advantages of proximity, as compared 
with the European nations, and where our progress is 
unimpeded by the preference of colonies for the goods 
of their mother countries. It is to Japan and China 
that we shall be shipping the major portion of our sales 
to the Orient, and our purchases from them promise to 
continue at a heavy rate. Our trade with more distant 
regions, regions nearer Europe, will always show an ad- 
verse trade balance, since we shall be the largest buy- 
ers of their produce, while our sales to them must com- 
pete with European products on terms somewhat dis- 
advantageous to us. There is nothing to worry about 
in that, however, as all such inequalities in the interna- 
tional flow of trade tend to be compensated in one way 
or another. 

Our task is to maintain our present rate of prog- 
ress in penetrating the markets of the Far East. It is 
not an easy task, and it will take the best effort of our 
individual manufacturers and exporters, of our trade 
associations and of our government agencies. Severe 
competitions will have to be met, our young men will 
have to go abroad to care for our interests, our mer- 
chants will have to invest their funds in new trade ven- 
tures. These things must be done if we are to cross 
successfully this new frontier of trade. The next few 
years, the next few decades, will determine in a large 
measure the lines of our future commerce with the 
world, and they deserve our best efforts. 


THE BROKER 
As Seen by “Golden Nuggets,’ California 


E received a letter from one of our brokers the 

other day and we are going to quote one para- 

graph which has to do with the alleged direct 
buying methods being utilized by some canners and 
buyers, to the elimination of the broker: 

“Frank, this movement is raising the devil with 
business generally, and things are rapidly coming to a 
head. Personally, I consider it a dirty snide thing for 
a buyer to do, and I do not care who hears me say it. I 
also consider it equally snide for a packer to abet it, but 
on top of that it is extremely short-sighted, because if 
he drives the talent out of the brokerage business he 
will deprive himself of the cheapest sales force a man- 
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ufacturer ever had, and one which costs him nothing 
unless it sells gooas for him. Please do not think that 
I could ever imagine for one moment your being a party 
to anything of this kind, but I would like to get your 
reaction.” 

Now this letter comes from one who is not only a 
good friend of ours, but one who possesses, in our 
opinion, the requisites and exemplifies the activities of 
a “One Hundred Per Cent Efficient Broker.” 

So it goes without saying that we not only believe 
his sincerity, but sympathize with and respect his 
opinion. 

Anyhow, you see he has asked for our reaction, 
and since we are always delighted to air our opinions on 
any subject, and since this particular one is so vital to 
us all, the broker, distributor and canner alike, we 
hasten to thank this friend of ours for the opportunity, 
and will proceed to give you our reaction to this serious 
and important controversy that is so vital to food dis- 
tribution channels. 

First off, we want to make it plain that we have 
always availed ourselves of the services of brokers in 
all markets where it was possible to secure active and 
efficient representation, and we do not expect to ever 
change this policy as long as we are able to get that 
sort of representation. 

We also believe that the services of an active, effi- 
cient and intelligent broker represents the most eco- 
nomical link in the chain of food distribution. This ser- 
vice is shared by both the canner and distributor, and 
when the efforts of this sort of broker are properly ap- 
plied it is hard to put a tangible value on this service. 
Certainly the broker’s compensation is less than the 
cost would be through any other method of distribu- 
tion. 

The writer is fortunate in numbering among his 
closest friends many brokers of this type all over the 
United States, and if the brokers’ fraternity could boast 
of a large percentage of fellows of the calibre referred 
to we doubt if there would be any controversy or dif- 
ficulty at this time, nor would it be necessary for them 
to defend their position. To use the services of a good 
broker needs no defense. He occupies an impregnable 
position. There could be no substitution for the ser- 
vice that he gives. 

But, unfortunately, all the brokers are not of this 
active, efficient and intelligent type. While there may 
be exceptions, it is our firm belief that the brokers have 
no rightful quarrel with the distributor or canner gen- 
erally. Their trouble is in their own ranks. 

Our policy of operation through a broker has been 
successful generally, but perhaps because we were for- 
tunate enough to have a personal acquaintance with a 
great many of the better class of brokers, coupled with 
our policy of never appointing a broker through the 
mail unless we have a personal acquaintance with him. 

In any case, we have had plenty of acquaintance 


with the other kind of brokers, and there are other 
kinds. 


There is the type of broker who is totally ignorant 
of the item which he is supposed to sell. We know 
fellows that apply for California fruit accounts, and get 
them, who don’t know any more about canned foods 
than we do about the Chinese alphabet, which is ex- 
actly nothing. They could sell fertilizer just as easily 
as they could sell canned foods; easier, because they 
have to know something about that in order to get an 
account of any kind; but if they can’t get a direct ac- 
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count, they will take on the account of two or three 
coast brokers and proceed to ball things up for real 
brokerage organizations by going out and trying to se- 
cure any kind of an offer on this and that, without 
knowing in the least what it is all about. 


Then there is the “account hog.” The fellow that 
spends more time at his desk writing for new accounts 
than he does selling goods. He will take on every ac- 
count that comes along, whether it is competitive with 
some account he has or not, or whether he knows any- 
thing about the product or not, and generally he don’t 
know what to do with it when he gets it; so naturally 
it goes on the “shelf.” 


There is the unscrupulous fellow who has a good 
account, and if his principal does not cut the price to 
meet some offer he has extracted from a buyer, he can’t 
see over a dollar, to the extent of trying to stand firm 
and secure the price asked by his packer, so he wires 
every broker and packer he can think of in an effort to 
get confirmation, which action always leads the seller 
to think there is more activity and demand than there 
really is. This same fellow will give his principal 
wrong postings on the market, telling him that his 
competitors are doing so and so. Sometimes this is ig- 
norance or lack of balance and judgment and some- 
times it is just plain untruthfulness. If this type of 
fellow has a good account that he is doing fairly well 
with, he is just small enough and narrow enough to 
take on another competitive account that is offered in 
the market, with the deliberate intention of “shelving” 
it to keep out competition. 


There is the chap, too, who makes a comfortable 
living out of a few active accounts, and in an active 
market he will sell the easy items, but in a dull market 
he lets his packer sweat. He ignores letters and wires; 
his principal can pound and pound, talk and talk, with- 
out getting a rise out of him. 


We do not say that an appreciable percentage of 
brokers are in the latter classes, but many organiza- 
tions are judged by the minority. Let us tell you that 
if any large automobile manufacturer would have the 
misfortune to turn out, say, 15 per cent mechanical 
misfits any one year he would be ruined, even if the 
other 85 per cent were perfect, and the death knell 
would be sounded for any brand of canned foods if even 
a small percentage of goods unfit for human consump- 
tion got out of the factory. 

Edgar A. Guest, in the November issue of the 
American, writing an article called “Gossip,” tells a 
story of a baker that had a tremendous business which 
was almost entirely lost over night because of one 
customer finding a couple of pieces of glass in one loaf 
of bread. 

We have talked to many canners who were thor- 
oughly disgusted with the method of distributing 
goods through brokers. Now place yourself in the po- 
sition of some of these canners. Suppose you had a 
pack of goods for the distribution of which you de- 
pended solely upon a number of brokers scattered 
throughout the United States, and suppose you were 
unfortunate enough to have the personnel of your 
brokerage staff made up of this incompetent and misfit 
type. Just what would you do if your bank insisted 
on you liquidating your stock? If some large buyer 
came to you with a direct proposition, wouldn’t you be 
tempted and would vou feel any obligation to the brok- 
ers’ fraternity in this kind of a case? 
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We repeat, the broker’s quarrel, as we see it, is not 
with the canner or the distributor, and any active, effi- 
cient, intelligent broker has nothing to fear if he does 
not waste too much energy in blaming the canner and 
distributor for his troubles, but instead fights his own 
fight by giving continuous honest, energetic and intelli- 
gent service to his principal and his customer; and 
right here we think the quotation on the cover page is 
apropos. 

Our position clearly and definitely is this: It fits in 
with our plans and program to sell and distribute our 
goods through local brokers throughout the United 
States, providing we can secure satisfactory represen- 
tation, and no representative of ours who is giving 
this sort of service need ever worry about a “double 
cross,” but we are perfectly free in stating that we will 
not permit inefficiency, inactivity or unscrupulousness 
to close the doors for us in any market. To fight for a 
principle or policy is fine, but when that principle be- 
comes economically unsound, ’tis not only wise but vir- 
tuous and expedient to change the policy. Remember, 
“you can’t continue to take water out of a barrel unless 
you put some in.” 


Now that you have finished reading this, while you 
are good and mad and before you use up any more sur- 
plus energy “cussing” the writer of these paragraphs, 
take out that spot list of October 20th and sell a 
couple of cars. 

We “choose” to work through brokers, but we in- 
sist they sell Health Triangle. 


REPORT OF THE CORN BORER CONFERENCE 


By ROY IRONS, 
Secretary Ohio Canners Association. 


HE International Corn-Borer Organization, which 

[ is composed of Government officials of the United 

States and Canada, called a field conference Sep- 

tember 21st, 22nd and 23rd. Officers of this associa- 

tion were invited. The secretary was instructed to at- 

tend. The. purpose of the conference was to inspect 
present work and discuss plans for the future. 

The first meeting was held at the United States 
Field near Toledo, where new cutting device attach- 
ments for corn binders to cut stubbles down even with 
the ground were demonstrated, and also an ensilage 
cutting machine attached to corn binder, doing a com- 
plete operation of cutting corn and stalk, ready to be 
elevated into the silo. If one does not wish to run this 
into a wagon and silo, he may let it run on the ground. 
The operation cuts up stalks and destroys corn borer 
and its harbor. 

Next stop was at the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station near Bono, Ohio. The State showed trials 
under way to produce a quicker maturing corn by the 
uses of different kinds of fertilizers and by breeding 
with early maturing varieties. They showed planting 
dates of various varieties, early planting showing 
greater infestation of corn borers. They are also 
spraving with different chemicals for control. We split 
a stalk at this point and found five borers. We stopped 
at another field on the Wolf farm and borers could 
readily be found—estimated infestation by Govern- 
ment entomologists were 5.1 borers to the stalk. 

We passed a wire (flv screen) cage in a plot, cov- 
ering nearly one-eighth of an acre, where rearing and 
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field liberation of parasites is being carried on by the 
Federal Government in Northwestern Ohio. . 

We then drove to Monroe, Mich., and inspected the 
Federal Corn Borer Laboratory and plots at that point. 
Maps, covering Canada and the United States, showing 
infestations, were viewed. Breeding of parasites 
(alive) in glass cages, were shown. Also the smart 
weed border and moth. Old American corn borer and 
moth, marsh borer and moth, European corn borer and 
moth were on display under glass. They had cockle 
bur, lambs-quarters, smart weed, giant ragweed, small 
ragweed, proso millet, pigweed, sour dock, burdock and 
mullen in wire cages and turned corn borer moths in— 
all became infested. Corn is preferred and the Euro- 
pean corn borer will not readily attack weeds. 


From there we went to the Michigan State College 
plots, three miles west of Monroe, Mich., carrying on 
about the same work as in Ohio, except Michigan 
showed a variety of corn from South America growing 
under wire screen cage. Corn borer moths were put 
in the cage. Their eggs hatched, but borer perished. 
Entomologists do not know why, as the corn is like 
ours in appearance, but the borer did not live on it. 
They had seven or eight other wire cages of different 
varieties of growing corn in which five plantings were 
made in each. Corn borer moths were put in to learn 
its effect. We reached Detroit at night. 


Thursday morning we left for Windsor, Canada. 
The first stop was at a field heavily infested. We split 
a stalk and found 21 borers. We then drove to Chat- 
ham, Canada—‘Dominion corn borer headquarters.” 
They, too, are breeding parasites and doing about the 
same research work as the United States. We had 
lunch in Chatham—175 in the party. Worshipful 
Mayor gave a short address, relating that at one time 
their highway from their city to Windsor-Dertoit was 
lined on both sides with corn fields, but the borer had 
caused their farmers to resort to other crops—soy 
beans and tobacco—which is true. Corn farming land 
values had decreased. The borer being new, got the 
start of them. They are resorting to “clean-up” meth- 
ods for control, but do not pay farmers for their work. 

We left Chatham, passing through Essex. The 
writer dropped out of line, stopping at the Essex Can- 
ning Co., which was receiving their first sweet corn 
that afternoon. Inspection of ears in shed revealed the 
work of the borer in the stalk—circulation of sap being 
impaired, causing shriveled grain. They said they 
threw all of that out. Also they have to maintain more 
inspectors and trimmers of the ears, which also adds 
to their costs. They said their yield per acre was being 


—7 reduced each year—caused by the corn 
orer. 


Then we stopped at another Canadian farm, where 
we talked personally with the farmer for over one hour. 
We split stalks in his field, getting 28 borers. The Do- 
minion officials said the field averaged 33 borers to the 
stalk. We cut a stalk and have it here in the office. 
The farmer said his field should have averaged 50 bush- 
els, but it would not go 30 bushels. He was going to 
hog it down—cut and burn it. He said if some one had 
told him two years ago that his corn crop would have 
been early destroyed this year by the borer, he would 
not have believed it. He had 10 acres, average 3 stalks 
to the hill—4,000 hills to the acre (10 hills square to 
the shock). Average 100 borers to the hill, would mean 
4,000,000 borers in the field. If one-half were females, 
laying 400 eggs and 60 (or 15%) lived, it would mean 
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a crop of 120,000,000 borers next fall (1928). Does it 
pay to burn or destroy them? The corn borer is not 
under control in Canada, but they are taking measures 
to accomplish this another year. We returned to De- 
troit. 


A general meeting was held by the International 
Corn Borer Association Friday. C. G. Woodbury, of 
the National Canners Association, Chairman. Truax, 
of Ohio, Secretary. Secretary Truax read the minutes 
of past meetings, which showed that the Organization 
held many valuable sessions. The Organization was 
maintained—same officers in charge. Canadian offi- 
cials gave a report at this meeting which showed aver- 
age decrease infestation this year over last. Some 
thought reduced field acreage was responsible. It was 
said Canada never did anything towards control until 
last year—the pest is new and they are at a loss what 
to do—but intend to clean up, burn up, etc., and agree 
they are starting late and hope now for better results. 


Mr. L. H. Worthley, of Toledo, Administrator in 
charge of The Corn Borer Campaign, reported dis- 
covery of Corn Borer as far south in Ohio as Pickaway 
County below Columbus. He reported they had over 
400 inspectors in the field. 


We are not pessimistic yet, but have hope of con- 
trol as remarked by R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, through re- 
search of our Entomologists in breeding parasites, and 
general clean up of infested areas. Mr. Dunlap among 
his remarks at Detroit meeting, stated that he believed 
the $2 per acre to farmers for cleaning their corn fields, 
was too low and should be raised. We agree with him. 
It is argued the farmer reaps a benefit from his own 
cleaning—that is true, but his work will add to its con- 
trol—therefore, will greatly benefit the farmer in un- 
infested areas. 


When you view the Government’s equipment of 
corn beaters that destroy the corn stubble, their fleet 
of trucks to transport men and machinery—the hun- 
dreds of tractors, plows, oil-burners, etc., and the 
amount of men that operate them—it reminds us of 
war. In fact, we are at war with the most destructive 
pest that has ever invaded our country. Anyone who 
believes the corn borer is a trifling insect, or that we 
are over-exercised and scared, is uninformed and labor- 
ing under a false impression. 


Some mistakes have been made, others will be 
made, but the efforts being put forth by our Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Government are generally sat- 
isfactory. The good results far outweigh the bad. All 
agree the Government clean-up work has destroyed 
millions of borers; otherwise our infestation would 
have been much greater than it is. 


We cannot close without a word of praise to the 
great research control work being done by our Govern- 
ment, especially the men in direct charge—Mr. A. F. 
Woods, of Washington; Mr. L. H. Worthley, of Toledo, 
and their corps of assistants. One views their work in 
wonderment. Their work must go on undisturbed or 
we will suffer as our neighbors in Canada. The corn 
borer is invading and devastating our corn fields. If 
support and co-operation is given to those in charge, it 
may not be annihilated, but may be held under control. 
Congress, no doubt, will again be requested to appro- 
priate funds to carry on the control work. We urge 
that you see or write your Congressman and Senator to 
vote favorably on this measure. 
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A SCHOOL FOR CANNERS 


Easton, Md., October 28, 1927. 
To Maryland Canners: 

Gentlemen: Our good State Maryland is in the 
forefront in the matter of canning crops work. The last 
Legislature appropriated $10,000 to be used by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland on canning crops, and the work 
which had previously been supported in part, at least, 
by private contributions is now going forward to even 
greater success. 

The Extension Service and Research Department 
of the University has considerable information for 
canners and their field men. 

Some of the canners suggested that a school be 
held at College Park for canners and field men, at which 
this information might be thoroughly discussed and 
made available. 

Such schools have been held at universities in 
other states with marked success and to the great ben- 
efit of the canners attending same. 

The cost of attending the school would be very 
nominal. There of course would be no tuition charge, 
and other expenses for a three days’ session would be 
about as follows where two or more use a room: 


$3.00 
4.50 
1.50 


To the above costs should be added the expense of 
getting from your home to College Park and the return 
trip. 

If enough canners are interested and will attend 
the school, it will be held early in February. The object 
of this letter is to secure an expression from you re- 
garding the school and how many from your organiza- 
tion would attend. 


Please use the enclosed postcard in making reply 
and oblige, Your sincerely, 
F. M. SHOOK, Field Secretry. 


Note: If you have not the postal, write Secretary 
Shook and tell him you are interested.—The Editor. 


CANNER HAS A VALUABLE HEN 


F. HARWARD, of Halls, Tenn., writes us that 
& he refused $1,000 for one of his hens. But it is 

some chicken, as you will perceive from the press 
notices it has received. The Commercial Appeal on Oc- 
tober 1st said of this chicken: 


“A precocious pullet up in Launderdale county has gained 
a good deal of publicity. In the matter of newspaper notoriety 
there is a great difference between pullets clothed only in 
feathers and those that are clothed only in imagination. The 
virtues of chickens alone are recorded in the public prints, while 
only the vices of the others are mentioned. 

If a girl goes wrong or commits some crime the news is 
scattered to the four winds, either by word of mouth or the 
newspapers. She may be ever so pure and fine, but the world 
does not proclaim this as news. With a chicken it is different. 
It may never lay or be destructive scratching in the garden or 
among the flowers, but this is accepted without notice. Let her 
begin laying eggs when she is less than four months old, then 
set in order to have a family of her own, as the Lauderdale 
pullet did, and the newspapers broadcast her achievements. 

The pullet coming in for all this praise and notoriety 
is of the famous strain of Rhode Island Reds, and she is entitled 
to all the admiring publicity she is receiving. She has made a 
good and early start in life. If she ends as she has begun a 
memorial in her honor should be erected. There are two things 
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Ask us about the new AMS “‘The Finest Single Spindle Closing Machine Ever Built’’—— 
Can Shop Double Seamer— 
the fastest Double Seamer. Says one of the country’s largest Sanitary canmakers after a 
; full season’s tryout of a number of AMSCO-JUNIORS in his 
customers’ plants. AMSCO-JUNIORS, during the past year, 
have made friends wherever they have been installed, all over 
United States and Canada, in every kind of packing plant. 
They turn out such beautiful seams, they have proven so reli- 
able and economical, they operate so smoothly and with such 
precision that every user is enthusiastic and you will be, too, 
when you see it. 


[4 Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO-LONDON | 
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of which the world is always short. One is milk and the other 
eggs. When we have enough cows to give milk and make butter 
tor the family, and begin to raise pullets that lay eggs when 
tive months old, there will be nothing wrong about prosperity. 
lt will come as naturally as water runs down hiil, wnether cot- 
ton is up or down.” 


THE LATE HON. FRANK D. SMITH 


RANK D. SMITH, who passed away at his home, 
F in Springville, N. Y., Tuesday, October 25th, was 

born in rranklinvilie, N. ¥., February 22, 1855. 
His boyhood and early manhood were spent 1n the town 
of his birth. 

On November 2, 1881, he married Miss Millie 
Drake, ot DeGolia, Pa. soon after his marriage Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith moved to »pringville, N. Y., where he 
has since made his home. For a time he was engaged 
in the dry goods business with his brother, the late H. 
D. Smith. 

For many years he was active in promoting and 
directing the installation of the local natural gas piant 
and the organization of the gas company, ot which he 
was secretary and treasurer. Among the other lines 
of public work in which Mr. Smith was active were the 
promotion and installing of the local telephone system, 
the building of the Buffalo, Dunkirk and Erie Traction 
Railroad, for which he personally secured the entire 
right of way. Later he became interested in the can- 
ning factory of this village, and served as president of 
the company until the time of his death. 

He was elected supervisor in 1889, 1890 and 1891, 
and was elected assemblyman for the Eighth Assembly 
District in 1891, and again in 1893. He was town com- 
mitteeman for many years, and held a prominent place 
in the Democratic party. 

He always took an active part in village affairs and 
was for many years a member of the School Board. 

The first Mrs. Smith passed away nine years ago. 
On January 19, 1923, he was married to Miss Emily 
Whiton, who for many years had served as preceptress 
of Griffith Institute. 

Mr. Smith was a man of kindly, genial manner, 
quiet and unassuming, yet of firm convictions, for 
which he was ever ready to take a stand, and his word 
was always as good as his bond. 

He was a liberal supporter and constant attendant 
of the Universalist Church, and his faith well expressed 
itself in the home and public life which he lived. 


KADOTA FIG PRODUCTS 


W. V. CRUESS 
Associate Professor of Fruit Products and Chemist, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


HE Canning of Figs—It has been demonstrated by 
[ commercial canners that there is a much greater 
potential demand for figs canned in a syrup of 
medium sugar concentration than for fig preserves. 
While fig preserves are popular and appeal to most con- 
sumers, they are extremely sweet, and on this account 
only a small quantity can be eaten at atime. Further- 
more, the retail price is necessarily relatively high. 
Figs canned in light to medium syrup are, on the other 
hand, not excessively sweet and not unduly costly. They 
may be used as a breakfast fruit or dessert. 
The process of canning varies greatly in the differ- 
ent canneries. The following method is based on pres- 
ent practice in several of the more successful canneries. 
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Kadota figs are gathered firm-ripe in shallow lugs 
or in grape baskets and delivered without delay to the 
cannery. Firm-ripe fruit rather than soft-ripe or 
slightly underripe fruit is preferred. 


‘The figs are graded usually over a grader into the 
size grades that are desired. They are then blanched 
(parboiled) a short time, usually about three minutes 
in water at 140-180 degrees F., to cleanse them and to 
remove some of the waxy coating and “raw flavor.” 


They are then cooked a short time, about 30 min- 
utes, in a light syrup to make the tissues permeable to 
the syrup used in canning and to make the figs trans- 
lucent after canning. This cooking may be done in jelly 
kettles or in pans heated electrically or by steam. After 
standing several hours or overnight in the syrup, the 
figs are canned, a 50-55 degree Balling syrup is added, 
the cans are exhausted (preheated) in steam five 
to eight minutes, sealed and sterilized in boiling water 
one to two hours. 


In one cannery the figs are canned direct from the 
hot syrup used in the preliminary boiling process. In 
others the figs are blanched in water in the cans by 
heating the cans of figs in boiling water. The water is 
drained off, syrup is added, the cans are exhausted, 
sealed, and then sterilized as above noted. 


Preliminary cooking in syrup or water greatly im- 
proves the appearance of the finished product. Experi- 
ments at the University demonstrate that such cooking 
can be done in the cans by heating the figs, water or 
syrup, and cans in live steam, draining after cooking, 
adding fresh syrup, aud proceeding with exhausting 
and sterilizing as previously described. 

One cannery blanches the figs in hot water, cans 
them at once, adds a heavy syrup of about 70 degrees 
Balling, exhausts, seals and sterilizes as already de- 
scribed. 

In all cases the attempt is made to obtain a canned 
product of tender texture, plump and unbroken, trans- 
lucent in appearance, and a syrup in the can that will 
contain 35-40 per cent sugar, that is, test 35-40 degrees 
Balling by hydrometer, after sterilization and storage. 


Preserving—Several methods of making Kadota 
preserves are in use. At the University the following 
method has proved satisfactory. Firm-ripe figs are 
sorted and graded for size. They are then blanched in 
hot water three to five minutes at 180-200 degrees F. 
One pint of water and one pound of sugar to each pound 
of figs are added and the mixture is boiled slowly to 
about 220 degrees F., set aside overnight, sorted, pack- 
ed in glass jars or cans and the syrup used in cooking 
them is added to fill the containers. The containers are 
heated to about 160 degrees F., sealed and pasteurized 
at 180 degrees F. for 30 minutes. 


In one factory the blanched figs are cooked to 220- 
221 degrees F. in syrup of 60 degrees Balling added at 
short intervals during boiling. One preserver lye-peels 
the figs; some others puncture them through and 
through with large needles. This can be done machan- 
ically and is said to promote penetration of the syrup. 

Boiling should be very slow and should be done in 
small lots in order that as few of the figs as possible 
may be broken. 

Jam is made from the broken figs and overripe 
stock. This can be done by coarsely grinding the figs, 
adding an equal weight of sugar and cooking to 221 de- 
grees F, The demand for the jam is limited. 
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Uniform Packing 
This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to s tud y 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 
desired end. 


386 Pages 6x9 
Bourd in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Publliched by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Baltimore, Md. 


Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
now. Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 
is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You’ll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 


vested. 


—— 
| 
Be 
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Overripe fruit is precooked in kettles without 
sugar in one factory, packed “solid pack” in No. 10 cans 
and sterilized, for use in the baking and ice-cream in- 
dustries. 

Candying and Glaceing—The Kadota fig is one of 
the most popular of fruits for candying and glaceing. 
In some factories the figs are first stored in dilute sul- 
furous acid solution in barrels for several weeks before 
being candied. In others the fresh fruit is used. 

In experiments at the University the fresh fruit 
has given the better flavor. The following process has 
proved satisfactory. 

Firm, ripe figs are punctured through and through 
in several places with a silver fork. They are then 
boiled in water until tender. 

A syrup made of a mixture of equal parts cane 
sugar and glucose syrup added to water to give 40 de- 
grees Balling (i. e., 40 per cent sugar) is placed on the 
figs. The mixture is boiled two to three minutes and set 
aside 24 hours. The syrup is drained off and enough 
of the 50-50 glucose cane sugar mixture added to in- 
crease the concentration to 50 degrees Balling. The 
fruit and syrup are boiled two to three minutes and set 
aside 24 hours. On succeeding days the concentration 
is increased as previously described to 60 degrees, then 
to 70 degrees, and finally to 72-74 degrees Balling. The 
fruit is allowed to stand in this last syrup at least two 
weeks to become plump. It is then drained, wiped with 
a wet cloth or dipped in hot water to remove excess 
syrup, and dried at 135-140 degrees F. in a dehydrater 
or at room temperature on screen trays until no longer 
sticky. 

It is then packed in candy boxes. It should be con- 
sumed within three months, as in time it becomes over 
dry and tough or filled with sugar crystals. 

If packed in vacuum-sealed jars, the candied figs 
keep indefinitely. 

A recipe for the home preparation of candied 
fruits, including figs, may be had on application to the 
College of Agriculture, Berkeley. 

One company has developed a good market for the 
figs canned in the final syrup used in candying, the 
product being used by candy makers, who need only 
drain and dry the figs in order to prepare candied figs. 


EXPECTS PROSPERITY TO CONTINUE IN 1928 
G national Advertisers, at the opening of the an- 

_ nual convention of the association stated that 
business prosperity will continue in 1928. 


R. Conybeare, President of the Association of 
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Mr. Conybeare announced that 93 per cent of the 
member companies reporting a gross yearly business of 
more than $5,000,000,000 would maintain or increase 
their advertising appropriations for 1928. He said that 
substantial increases in their annual investment in 
newspaper, magazine and outdoor advertising would be 
made by 30 per cent. 


“Since advertising investments are made several 
months in advance on a basis of estimated business, and 
the membership of the association is representative of 
all the great manufacturers of the country,” Mr. Cony- 
beare’s forecast reads, “the prospects for industrial 
progress next year are bright, in spite of the fact that 
it will be a presidential year.” 


LetanH&D 
Package Engineer 
“fit”? your boxes 


40 


in the shipping 
box is insurance 
against wedged 
and damaged 
cans, defaced la- 
bels and dissatisfied customers. 40% extra 
strength is what you get in H& D Max- 
imum Strength Canned Goods Boxes. 
Let us send you a sample for inspection. 
Simply tell us the size of the cans you use. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
800 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


HINDE & DAUCH 
MAXIMUM STRENGTH 


CANNED 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


The Key to Quality in Your Cans is in 


SEED 


PEAS 


grown for you by 
GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Canners’ 


Varieties Exclusively 


* 
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Washers 
Equipment that Improves 
Profit and Product - - 


With years of successful experience as designers 
and builder of canning equipment, we can com- 
pletely equip your plant. Berlin Chapman stand- 
ard equipment fills the usual requirements, but 
if you need special equipment, we can build it 
for you. Let us tell you more about our service. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


PERL RLIN 


MACHINERY 
Ai Single Unit or A on Canning Plant’ 
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Receiver’s Sale 
Atlantic Canning Co. Property 


REHOBOTH, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1927 at 2 P. M. 


Upon the premises of the Atlantic Canning Company at Reho- 
both, Sussex County, Delaware, the undersigned will offer at public 
sale, ‘the canning property of the Atlantic Canning Company, con- 
sisting of large modern factory with Oil Burning Power Plant de- 
veloping 1160 h. p. Ample Warehouses, Cooling Sheds, Operators 
Quarters, Garage, Barn, Office and Outbuildings necessary for volume 
production of No. 10 Canned Tomatoes, Pulp, Catsup and 6 oz. 
‘Tomato Paste, together with approximately six acres of land in fee 
and other real estate under lease from the United States Government, 
on which the plant is partly located, lying along the Government 
Canal, which extends twenty-five miles North and South of the 
plants; also private siding on Pennsylvania Railroad for eighteen 
cars and Canal Wharfage. 


The property is exceptionally located by Canal, Railroad, and 
concrete Highway to draw from the wonderfully fertile country ad- 
jacent to Rehoboth Bay, Indian River, Broadkill River and contigu- 
ous territory as far as Selbyville, Georgetown, Milton and Milford 


| and especially adapted to the successful production of Tomatoes, 


Corn, Peas, Stringless and Lima Beans, Spinach, Asparagus, Squash, 
Sweet Potatoes, Pickles, Peppers, Apples, Peaches, Pears, Straw- 
berries and other small fruits. 


This is a wonderful opportunity for a general line development 
on a large scale. 


TERMS OF SALE: 10% in cash to Receiver on acceptance 
of bid. Balance in cash or satisfactory security on Return of Sale, 
which will be returned at the Chancellor’s Chambers, Wilmington, 
Del., Wednesday, Nov. 23, 1927 at 10:30 A. M. 

THOMAS R. INGRAM, Receiver, 
Lewes, Delaware. 


PATENTED 


Over 2000 in Use 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Viner FEEDERS with Distributor 


The Only Feeder That 


SAVES PEAS, 

IMPROVES THE QUALITY, 
DECREASES BREAKAGE, 
INCREASES CAPACITY 


The reason for this lies in the fact that 
IDEAL VINER FEEDERS WITH 
DISTRIBUTOR thoroughly separate 
the vines, and separtion is essential in 
order to obtain best results from any 
Viner. 


IDEAL Feeders were greatly improved during the past two years. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturer of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


INCORPORATED 1924 
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Wanted and For Sale. 
This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 

For Sale—Machinery . POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent - processor by man 
with years of experience, packing tomatoer, snap teang, sweet pcta- 
toes and all kinds of fruits. Can install and operate and a)} kinds 

FOR SALE— of canning machinery. Good reference furnished. 


1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

150 ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 


Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—NAILING MACHINES— 


1—4 track Morgan No. 4 Nailer 

1—5 track Doig No. 2 Nailer 

1—6 track Doig No. 3 Nailer 

3—6 track Morgan No. 6 Nailers 

1—7 track Doig No. 2-A Nailer, 4 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 5 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer, motor driven 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer, 6 at back, 2 on side 

1—9 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 6 at back, 3 on side, 
portable, motor driven 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer, 7 at back, 2 on side 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer motor driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, motor driven. 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Two Chisholm Scott Pea Viners and two 
Pea Cleaners in good condition. Used only two seasons. 
Attractive price for a quick sale. 


Penn Title Works Co., Aspers, Pa. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—1 Monitor Blancher Washer in first class 
condition. Wire lowest cash price. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—To buy several used closed steam retorts. 
Also bean cutteas. Must be in first class condition and 
priced low. 

Address Box A-1527 care of The Canning Trade. 


Address Box B-1525 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, married, age thirty, 
college education, brought up in canning businss, thorough school- 
ing in farm. factory, office and sales, nine seasons actual managerial 
experience, seeks position Competent to take complete charge 
medium size plant or would make valuable assistant to manager of 
large concern. 


Address Box B-1522 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Man of ability, thoroughly experienced in the 
modern methods of packi»g soups. Must be comnetent to handle 
oroposition in a high-class manner. Address with reference, ex- 
perience. and salar: expected to 

A dress Box B-'5?1 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A ganitiry can salesman; one who is favorably 
known in the canning trade in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and New Jersey. 


Address Box B-1524 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A canning company in Canada contemplating 
starting manufacturing soups, would like to get in touch with live, 
thoroughly experienced, uptodate man. One capab e of advising 
as to plant and requirements generally, eventually taking charge. 

Address Box B-15 6 care of The Canning Trade. 


Climinate causes 
of flats'and sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness ~~~ 


Ask your supply man /or 


andolle 
The B-Ford Co, Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Positions—Wanted 


WANTED—By young married man thorough'y experienced 
superintending the canning of grape fruit. 
machinery for same. 

Address Box B-1523 care of The Canning Trade. 


Can build and install 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


/ 
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PHELPS CAN CO 

WEIRTON,W. VA... CANS PER YEAR: 
MAIN OFFICE 


MD. 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“Bliss’”’ No. 322-K Body Maker 
5 Bodies a Second ~ 


Five perfect can bodies every sec- 
ond, three hundred a minute, 
eighteen thousand an hour, is the 
production of the Bliss No. 322-K 
Sanitary Can Body Maker. 

You want the best in Body 
Makers, this 300 a minute ma- 
chine is the last word. Details on 
request. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


BROOKLYN 
E. W. BLISS CO. 
Sates Offices { New Haven, Rochester 


CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


American Can Co. 
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ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance? 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
. of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sells It! 


Sprague- 
Complete Canning Equipment 
for 
Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 
And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


Peaches 


LARGE volume business enables us to 
build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 


price as just ordinary machines. 


Write today for our —_, 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, -Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market ae this date. 

Laltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) T 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


White Mammoth, No. 2%.... oie 
Peeled, 


Large, No 

Peeled, NO. 
Medium, NO. 
Small, No. 2% ean 


Green Mammoth, 2%... 


Small, No. 1 sq... 


Green, Mam., No. 1 84....... 3.40 
Small, NO. cove 2.80 
BAKED BEANS} 
Plain, No. 1 -55 
No. -75 
In Sauce, 18 oz .1d 
o. 2 -80 
No. 3 1.40 
No. 10 4.50 
BEANS} 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 1.05 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10.............. 5.25 


Std. Cut Wax, No. 2... 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10....... 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2 


Std. Green, No. 2 1.60 
Std. White & Green, No. 2........ 1.20 
Std. White & Green, No. 10...... 7.50 

Soaked, No. 2 -90 

Red Kidney, .90 
Std. No. 10 4.25 

BEETSt 

Baby, No. 2 

12-15, No. 2 1.10 

1.45 

Cut, No. 2 90 

Cut, No. 3 1.10 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 

CARROTSt 

St. Sliced, No. 2 .90 

Sliced, No. 10 4.00 

Diced, No. 10 4.25 

CORNt{ 

Evergreen, No. 2... 

Oo. B. Co 1.05 

B. Co 1.05 

Ex. Std. No. 2 1.25 
F. 0. B. Co 1.20 

Fancy Shoepeg, No. 1.30 

Fancy Shoepeg, No. "2, f.o.b. Co.. 1.25 

Std. Crushed, NO. 1.05 

Ex. Std Crushed, ‘Ne 1.10 
0. B. Co 1.05 

HOMINYt 

MIXED 

Standard, No. 2 -95 

o. 

Fancy, No. 
No. 10 4.65 

OKRA AND TOMATOES}+ 

Standard, No. 2 1.25 

PEASt 

Co 1.35 

No. Sieve, 1.25 

No. 3 Sieve, NO. 1.05 
F. O. B. Co 1.05 

F. O. B. Go 


2 55 


E. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1... 

E. Std. No. 2 ‘ne No. 1 .80 

| Pois. NO. 1.00 

PUMPKIN? 

seine’. No. 3 1.00 
No. 3.25 

No. 3. 


hos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(8) A. E. -—“~ & Co. 
fIn column headed N. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


Balto. N. Y. 

SAUERKRAUT} 

Standard, No. 2 -871% 1.00 
No. 2% 1.00 1.20 
No. 3 1.05 1.25 
No. 10 3.25 4.00 

SPINACHt 

Standard, No. 2 95 1.10 
No. 2% 1.30 1.45 
No. 3 1.35 1.50 
No. 10 4.25 4.75 

SUCCOTASH? 

Std Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.25 1.40 

(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).. 1.17% ....... 

Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) 1.20 1.30 

SWEET POTATOES} 

Standard, No. 2 -90 
No. 2% 1.05 1.15 
No. 3 1.10 1.30 
No. 10 3.75 4.00 

TOMATOES} 

Ext. Std., No. 2 
No. 2% 

No. 3 
©. B. Co 
10 

Standard, No. 1 .55 

-72% .80 
F. O. Co 

No. 3 
FE. 0. B. Co 1.10 1.20 

No. 10 

TOMATO PUREE?t 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock -60 
No. 10, Whole Stock 3.65 

Std. No. 1, Trimmings... -55 
No. 10, Trimmings.. 

Canned Fruits 

APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 

Maine. No. 10 400 

Michigan. No. 10. owe See 

New York, No. 10. ee 

Pa., No. 10 4.25 3.50 

» No. 3. 
No. 10 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 

BLACKBERRIES§ 

No. 2 1.35 1.45 
No. 10 
INO, 2, OG 1.66 1.80 
No. 2° in Syrup 1.60 1.80 

BLUEBERRIESS§ 

Maine. No. 2. 
No. 10 13.00 11.00 

CHERRIES§ 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2........1.40 1.55 
White Syrup, No.. : 1.80 

Extra No. 2.. 1.90 

Red Pitted, 10 13.00 13.25 

Sour Pitted Rea, 

California Standard 2.50 
Fancy, No. 2 me, 

GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2. 1.10 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 5.50 

PEACHESS§ 

California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...... 2.00 1.90 
Fancy, No. 2.40 

Extra Sliced Ye low, 10 1.20 

White, No. 2 2.56 

Extra Standard White, No. 3......1.75 1.90 

Seconds, White, No. 3...........ce0008 1.30 1.45 


Yellow, 
Extra Bs oc Yellow, No. 3...... 1.90 


E. Jones & Co. 
. indicates f. o. b. factory. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..... 


Pies, Unpeel ed, 
Peeled, No. 
Peeled, No. 4.75 4.25 

PEARSS§ 

No. 2, in Water............ .90 1.15 
No. 30 


seconds, 3, in 1.00 


No. 3, . 1.60 1.65 
Stds., o. 2, in Syrup........ 
1.6 
California, Bartletts, Std., 2%... 2.15 
Choice ae 
Fancy 
PINEAPPLE®* 
Grated, Extra, NO. 
Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2......... 


Grated, Extra Std., No. 
Hawaii Sliced, No. 2%..... 2.40 2.45 
Sliced, Std., 2% 2. 
Sliced, Extra. ‘No 
Sliced, Std., No. 2..... 
Grated, Extra, No. 2 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 
Crushed, "Extra, No. 10... 
Eastern Pie, wear, No. 10. 
Porto Rico, No. 
Black, Water, No. 2......... 
Red, Water, SS 
Syrup, No. 2 
Red, Syrup, No. 2... 
Red, Water, No. 10..... 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2..... = 5 
Standard, Water, No. 


FRUITS FOR SALAD* 


Canned Fish 

HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
15 oz. 
18 oz. 1.50 1.60 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.40 1.60 

LOBSTER* 

Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 


% Ib. CASES, 4 
Fi Ib. cases, 4 doz 
OYSTERS* 
4 oz 
Ze 


SALMON* 

Flat, 

Cohoe, Tall, 1 
Flat, “No. 1 
Flat, No. % 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.65 1.70 


Dry, No. 
Wet, No. 1.85 1.65 
SARDINES—Domestlic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’27 pack 
¥% Oil, Keyless 
Oil, Decorated ..... 
¥% Tomato, Carton . 
¥% Mustard, Keyless 
¥% Oil, Key, Carton.. 
Mustard, Keyless. 
per case. 


Striped. 1 
Yellow, %s 
Yellow, 1s 


Balto. 2 
1.50 


= 
N. Y. 
4.00 
4:00 
3:50 
3.00 
3.50 
3.05 
-65 
-80 
1.45 
-85 
1.55 
5.00 
1.15 
5.25 
1.25 
1.40 
Out 
1.90 
1.25 
100 
5.00 
1.10 
1.15 
4.75 
1.15 
1.10 
1.30 1.45 
1.20 
3.60 
1.15 
5.00 ; 
1.25 
SHRIMP# 
1.35 
1.60 
io 
1.00 
TUNA FISH—California, per Case 
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BALTIMORE, NOVEMBER 14, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Western Canners Regard the Situation as Very Favor- 
able — Uncertainly as to Holdings — Golden 
Bantam Corn at High Price—String 
Beans Scarce—Pity for the 
Tomato Canners. 


UT WEST—Since our last Review we have seen 
O canners, brokers, wholesale grocers and supply 

men from every section of the country; have 
sought their views and heard their opinions ex- 
pressed. But it has been mainly all about Western 
canned foods, hence the above heading. 


The opinion seems to be unanimous that we have 
passed through the worst of the bad times and that we 
will soon begin to mount upward. There is still a well- 
defined doubt or uncertainty in the minds of many, 
however, as to the supplies on hand—whether or not 
spot stocks have worked down to a sufficiently low level 
to insure the better prices which all feel are needed. 
This is merely a hang-over from the deep depression 
into which all had fallen before it was definitely known 
that the 1927 peas were light. In other words, they 
had been so badly scared by the old carry-over, and the 
stories which interested parties, the buyers, spread, 
that any addition to those carry-over goods would mean 
demoralization, that they are not yet over the fright. 
It takes a long time to get some men out of the dumps. 


The corn men must be excepted from the above; 
they are all optimism. They quote with glee the sale 
of Golden Bantam corn at $1.75 per dozen, and well 
they may. Golden Bantam was a very light pack this 
year, because almost all of them lost faith in it last 
year, due to the great number who had taken up its 
packing, but more particularly because of the packing 
of yellow so-called Golden Bantam and the low prices 
this spurious article had brought to that entire mar- 
ket. They became disgusted with it, and went away 
from it, and now it is one of the scarcest items in the 
list and bringing any price a holder cares to ask for it. 
If the canners run true to form it will be badly over- 
dene again in 1928, and prices will again drop down 
low. Certainly the canner who attempts to can any- 
thing but genuine Golden Bantam in 1928 will make a 
fatal mistake. ; 


This is a pea canners’ convention, and they seem 
to be hopeful of that situation. And what is more, 
early indications seem to show that they intend to go 
very conservatively about preparations for the 1928 
season. It is dangerous to say that, because if they 
think that most of them will prepare to take up the 
slack, and, as every one of them will try to do that, the 
pack will be badly overdone. It is yet very early, but 
the supply men say they are doing nothing as yet for 
next year’s pack. One favorable feature is that all 
holders seem resigned to wait until January before ex- 
pecting any definite improvement in the canned pea 
market. 

It is said on good authority that string beans are 
well cleaned up among these canners. That about 
makes it unanimous. There is nothing in the outlook 
to cause string beans to do anything except improve as 
time goes on. 

The beet canners are also in a very hopeful mood. 
Nearly all beet canners out here are also pea canners, 
and the pea conservatism spread to their best canning 
operations, or else the financial situation held them 
down as well as the shortened acreage. 


There are no tomato canners in this group, or 
comparatively none, but the brokers say they are buy- 
ing Eastern tomatoes at the low prevailing prices, 
though the buyers who had come to believe the market 
had reached its bottom a month or so ago and began 
buying have become disgusted because of the further 
declines, and are now determined to wait until they are 
sure the bottom has been reached. It would seem Utah 
has joined this low price tomato war, and that further 
upsets the situation. Other canners and the buyers are 
regarding the tomato situation with pity and sorrow, 
as they can see no real cause for it. 


The Convention drew an unusually large crowd, 
especially of supply men; and they are all well-dressed, 
and smiling.as if they had not a care in the world. The 
industry is a good sport. 


The end of the week will see the fruit canners in 
session, the Michigan Canners at Grand-Rapid, Mich. 
This will throw light on that branch of the industry, 
and will be reported along with the report of the Wis- 
consin meeting next issue. 


Winter weather has set in, apparently in good 
earnest, and that will make better demand for all 
canned foods. 
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If anything of even passing interest has taken 
place in the canned foods market no one has even heard 
of it, so you can rest with them until next week. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Spot Activity Slackeded Off This Week—Distributors 

in the Market for Fancy Corn—Peas Moving 

Up in Price—Better Inquiry for 
Canned Pumpkin. 
New York, Nov. 9, 1927. 

POT activity slackened off somewhat this week, in- 
K cidental to the election day holiday yesterday, but 

business is getting under way again and the out- 
look favors continued activity for the balance of the 
month. While wholesale grocers and chain store oper- 
ators in normal years would be slackening off their 
canned foods operations at this time, and turning their 
attention solely to holiday lines, the strong outlook in 
the canned foods market has had the effect of centering 
attention on this line, with distributors generally desir- 
ous of getting their stocks in order for the spring sea- 
son as early as possible. Interest on spot seems to be 
centering on standard peas and fancy corn, with pump- 
kin being bought with more freedom as a result of the 
upward movement in cannery quotations. Other lines 
are rather routine, at the moment. 


Fancy Corn—Distributors are in the market for 
mid-Western fancy corn in better volume. Country 
Gentleman is held at a range of $1.30 to $1.35 at can- 
neries, with Crosby available at $1.35 to $1.40. With 
the market for Maine fancy Golden Bantam at $1.75 
and a $2.00 market freely talked of in trade circles, 
Western packs have come in for a greater share of at- 
tention. Little change has occurred in the standard 
corn situation, although prices are well maintained. 
Southern packers hold firm at $1.00 minimum, with 
Western canners quoting 5c to 10c per dozen over this 
figure. 


Tomatoes—Buyers are holding off the Southern 
market. While standards are admittedly a “good buy” 
at current quotations, distributors are not inclined to 
load up while the market remains in its present posi- 
tion. They are content to let the canner carry the bur- 
den, but are keeping a sharp lookout, and are prepared 
to come into the market at any time a real wave of buy- 
ing is unleashed, which may threaten to force prices to 
radically higher levels. Current quotations are: 1s, 
4he to 50c; 2s, 7714c to 85c; 3s, $1.1214 to $1.20, and 
10s, $3.40 to $4.00, all per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. The 
extremelv wide range is accounted for by the fact that 
“quality” packers are refusing to meet the prices 
named by some of their competitors, and are holding 
firm at the outside prices listed. Indiana canners quote 
2s at 85c to 90c and $1.35 for 3s, with 10s listed at $4.00 
to $4.25 at cannery. Californias hold steady under 
quiet trading. 


Peas—Wisconsin packers have moved prices up 5 
cents on the cheaper selections, with a range of $1.05 
to $1.10 quoted at cannery. Buying is a little better, 
with extra standards and fancies also coming in for a 
more active inquiry. The market on Southern peas is 
also doing a little better, with $1.05 per dozen generally 
the inside going price on standards, with extra stand- 
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ards about 10c over this figure. Buyers are sending 
out inquiries for No. 1s and 10s tins, which seem to be 
in light supply, and are quite firmly held. 

Stringless Beans—A slight reaction has developed 
in the market for Southern stringless beans, which are 
reported available at $1.0214 to $1.05. These prices, 
however, represent advances of 7!Ac to 10c¢ a dozen over 
recent quotations, and there is fair buying reported at 
the inside price. Chain stores were heavy buyers at the 
low price of 95c on the move, and it is expected that 
consumption will be stimulated somewhat as_ these 
goods are moved out as “leaders” in the canned foods 
sales of the chains. 


Salmon—Business has fallen off considerably on 
spot. It develops that stocks here are larger than had 
been believed, and offerings are freely made at $1.70 a 
dozen, 5c under previous quotations, with buyers en- 
deavoring to pick up stocks at $1.65, and succeeding in 
bringing out some at $1.6714. These prices are under 
the Coast parity, and business for Coast shipment is 
necessarily at a standstill. High prices have retarded 
the movement of reds, and buyers are not in the mar- 
ket for additional stocks at the moment. Chums are in 
light supply and strong. 

Tuna—Distributors are pushing striped and yel- 
low tuna as a result of the strong market for the higher 
grades, and a better movement of the former qualities 
is reported. Trading is almost entirely spot, jobbers 
showing little interest in Coast shipment offerings at 
current high price levels. 


“Punkin Pie” Season—The advent of the holiday 
season has been accompanied by a better inquiry for 
canned pumpkin, and the market is in strong position. 
Stocks of 10s on spot are not large, and the market is 
strong at $3.75 to $4.00 per dozen, as to seller. Indiana 
packers are showing stronger views, offering new pack 
at 80c for 2s, $1.00 for 214s, $1.0714 for 3s, and $3.25 
for 10s, all f. 0. b. cannery. 

California Fruits—There has been very little trad- 
ing for Coast shipment reported locally during the past 
week. While canners continue to predict that jobbers 
will find it virtually impossible to buy full assortments 
after the turn of the year, and are also talking ad- 
vanced prices for low-grade fruits, jobbers seem to be 
fairly well covered on their prompt and nearby require- 
ments, and are not to be stampeded into making addi- 
tional purchases. No price changes have developed. 

Gallon Apples—A good movement in No. 10 apples 
is reported, with cannery quotations well maintained. 
Oregon and Washington packers are quoting fancy 
solid pack at $5.00 per dozen, at canneries, with New 
York State canners quoting $4.50 to $4.75, and Penn- 
sylvania canners offering at $4.00. Michigan packers 
are well sold up, the marketing held at about $4.57 for 
fancies. 

Spinach Active—Southern packers are reported to 
be closely sold up on new pack, and the market is in 
strong position. There is little California spinach of- 
ferings for prompt shipment, and buyers as yet are not 
booking future business on Coast packers’ offerings for 


January-February-March shipment out of the spring 
pack. 


Shrimp Short—Reports from the Gulf note a con- 
tinued scarcity of shrimp, and prices are strongly main- 
tained. Jobbers’ stocks are not large, and there is a 
fair inquiry for prompt shipment stocks. 

Sardines—While the packing season in Maine is 
virtually at a close and packers’ stocks are light, with 
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higher prices in prospect, distributors are not in the 
market for stocks in any large quantity, and movement 
is confined principally to small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
Special Canning Trade.” 


Buyers Refusing to Meet the Market Advances, Say 
the Brokers—Sudden Turn to Cold Weather. 
Convention of Western Canners on 
November 28-29. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS — The brokers state 
(SG that the buyers are refusing to meet the market 

advances, and are easing oars to float awhile. 
They seem to think that there is not much prospect for 
further advances of the market for the present, and 
have therefore been moving slowly about increasing 
their stocks of canned foods. 


There was a sudden turn to cold weather, however, 
early in the week, and it has continued. This has 
proved stimulating to the demand for canned foods, 
and peas especially seem to have been affected. The 
big Wisconsin Annual Convention is in session as I 
write this communication, and most of the Chicago 
brokers and many of the Chicago buyers are there 
searching the pea canners for special bargains, there- 
fore the activity, if any, in the market has been trans- 
muted to Milwaukee for two days. 


Canned Corn—The market for canned corn is quiet 
and the price of standard grade is strong at $1 cannery: 
in all the corn-canning states of the Central West. The 
demand is said to be very quiet for any grade of corn, 
as buyers and sellers are wide apart as to their market 
views. 


Canned Peas—There has been a better demand for 
canned peas for a week past than for any other article 
in canned foods, and it is no doubt the case that there 
will be some big trading at Milwaukee this week at the 
Convention. Most of the Chicago buyers and brokers 
are up there, and the Convention of the Wisconsin Pea 
Canners Association is always largely or numerously 
attended by the canners of that state. 


Buyers wisely consider that the close approach of 
the prices of high-grade peas to the low-grade prices 
gives an opportunity for pushing the high grades 
which has never before existed, but they are quite cau- 
tious in using the bargains in high and fancy grade 
peas under their house or private labels, for fear that 
the season is so unusual as to prices that they may not 
be able to maintain the high standard of quality at the 
low range of prices in following seasons. 


Canned Tomatoes—The market still waits upon 
the Eastern canners and the tomato canners of the Cen- 
tral West are not meeting the Eastern competition. 
They seem content to wait till the East sells out or sees 
a new vision or goes into bankruptcy before they enter 
the market. It is quite probable that when the returns 


of the output of canned tomatoes for 1927 are pub- 
lished that there will be a quick turn of the market to 
higher prices. 

There are no prices to be quoted for canned toma- 
toes from this section, as there is no buying or selling 
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whatever, and what supplies are being sold are coming 
from the East. 


News Items—The convention of the Western Can- 


-ners Association on November 28-29, 1927, at Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, will be rather unusual and unique. 
The program has gone to press and will be mailed to 
members and the press the last of this week. 

None of the National Industrial or Commercial As- 
sociations will be represented on the program, which 
will begin after noon luncheon on Monday, November 
28, 1927. There will be just four program speakers, 
and then the Convention will be turned into a round- 
the-table discussion of the production and distribution 
of canned corn, peas and tomatoes, and there will be a 
leader of the discussion on production and distribution 
for each of those subjects from each of the heavy pro- 
ducing states in the Central West. 

It would seem that something of very practical 
importance and interest ought to evolve from a discus- 
sion of the kind, and doubtless will. 

The subject of the New Competition will also be 
handled by the four program speakers. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.”’ 


Delightful Weather That Prevailed in the Ozarks Is at 
an End—Canners Storing Their Tomatoes. 
Difficult to Get Mixed Car Shipments. 

Pack of Tomatoes Overesti- 
mated, It Is Believed. 

Springfield, Mo., Nov. 8, 1927. 

EATHER— The delightful Indian summer 

weather which prevailed here in the Ozarks 

throughout the month of October is now at an 
end. During the past week we have had more or less 
rainfall, and on the night of the 5th inst. a genuine 
killing frost—what is termed here a “Black Frost”— 
with temperature registering as low as 27 degrees. 
This killing frost did practically no damage, since all 
crops were fully matured and harvested. 

Storing Tomatoes—The limited number of canners 
throughout the Ozark District holding canned toma- 
toes are storing away their holdings for the winter. 
These canners are firm in their -belief that with the be- 
ginning of the New Year there will be a more active 
demand for tomatoes, and without a question of doubt 
an advance in prices. Some canners are expecting a 
good stiff advance—sufficient, at least, to bring them a 
fairly good margin of profit. 


Delayed Shipment—Canners continue to decline 
orders submitted for tomatoes for delayed shipment at 
the prevailing market prices for prompt shipment. 
Canners seem to realize much better than do the job- 
bing grocers, the limited holdings of spot tomatoes by 
Missouri and Arkansas canners. 

Spot Sales—The demand for tomatoes during the 
past week has been somewhat limited. However, there 
has been some business doing each business day. Can- 
ners here and there are reporting the sale of their last 
cars, and at the end of each week there are fewer can- 
ners in the Ozarks holding tomatoes, unsold. 

Mixed Car Shipments—Jobbing grocers in some of 
the Southern States who draw a good many mixed cars 
of tomatoes, mostly 1s and 2s standards, from the 
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Ozark Packing District, are now finding it more difficult 
to secure confirmation on their orders at minimum 
prices ruling at this time. This class of jobbers will 
find it even more difficult in the near future to buy for 
mixed car shipment in the sizes mentioned. In the 
States further North, there is always more or less busi- 
ness on mixed cars of 2s and 214s standards, also mixed 
cars 2s and 3s standards. Some of the jobbers who will 
want mixed cars like the last two assortments men- 
tioned, will be disappointed in being able to buy here in 
the Ozarks, if they delay their purchases just a little 
while longer. It is really surprising the limited hold- 
ings of the canner in the Ozarks of tomatoes in No. 
214 and No. 3 cans. 


Tomato Prices—The range of prices on tomatoes 
for prompt shipment are : No. 1 standards, 4714c to 
50c; No. 2 standards, 75c to 80c; No. 214 standards, 
$1.10; No. 3 standards, $1.25; No. 10 standards, if ob- 
tainable, $3.75. We are wondering if jobbing grocers 
expect these prices on tomatoes to continue indefinitely. 
If they do, there will come a time at no far distant 
date, when they will be disappointed. There is bound 
to be an advance in the price on canned tomatoes, so 
“put that in your pipe and somke it.” 


Season’s Pack—A number of canners have ex- 
pressed their opinion that the pack of tomatoes in the 
Ozarks has been overestimated. An effort is being 
made at this time to secure reports from each canner, 
and when same is rounded up, we will know definitely 
in regard to the pack of this year. Canners are won- 
dering why the National Canners Association have not 
called upon the tomato canners for report of their 
season’s pack, since the tomato packing season has 
closed in all packing districts with the possible excep- 
tion of California. 


Green Beans—The only lots of green beans obtain- 
able in the Ozark Packing District are the remnants 
of two or three packs being held by Arkansas canners. 
Today’s market price on cut stringless green beans: 
No. 2 size $1 to $1.05; No. 10 size, $5 to $5.25 factory 
points. 

Blackberries—We think the last lot of blackber- 
ries has been sold. The pack this season was very lim- 
ited on account of practically a crop failure. 

Canned Apples—Just a few cars of No. 10s obtain- 
able at $4 per dozen factory points, Arkansas. 

Freight Rates on Grain—An effort is now being 
put forward to put into effect an advance in freight 
rates on packers’ cans. Concerted efforts will be made 
by the canners of the Ozarks to prevent the probable 
advance mentioned, but we have no idea as to the ulti- 
mate success. Canners claim that the can companies 
have been making big money for the past several years, 
- whereas, on the other hand, the canners who packed 
the goods have taken the big end of the risk and have 
all been losing money. Therefore, canners do not think 
that _ advance in freight rates at this time is jus- 
tifiable. 


Canners’ Meeting—A called meeting of the can- 
ners of the Ozarks is to be held in Springfield on the 
10th inst. At this meeting it is expected that a pro- 
gram will be outlined for the Annual Canners’ Con- 
vention of the Ozark Canners Association, which will 
be held in Springfield early in January, and also give 
consideration to numerous important matters that con- 
front the canners at this time. . 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Bright Outlook Promised — Demand for Fruits is 
Steady—Rain Halts Tomato Operations—Tuna 
Pack 70 Per Cent of Normal—California 
Peach Pack Large—Short Pack of 
Salmon—Coast Notes 


San Francisco, Nov. 10, 1927. 

ALIFORNIA was visited by a heavy rain late in 
C October, bringing belated harvesting operations 

virtually to a close and enabling farmers to com- 
mence active preparations for another season. Most 
crops had long since been harvested, but a few can- 
neries were still handling tomatoes when the rain be- 
gan. The storm was quite a heavy one for this season 
of the year, the precipitation ranging from .90 of an 
inch at San Jose to almost 2 inches at San Francisco, 
and almost 214 inches at Fresno, with every section of 
the State favored. Growers have been enabled to har- 
vest their crops without any loss by rain this season 
and the only unsatisfactory feature has been the low 
prices received for many products. In some instances 
satisfactory prices have been received for California 
farm products, but many have been marketed below 
the cost of production. Peach growers have had a 
disastrous year, prune growers are having difficulty in 
marketing their crop and raisin growers are still op- 
erating on an unprofitable basis. Heavy consumption 
is reported on most lines, however, and the outlook for 
the coming year is considered quite promising. 

Canned Fruits—The demand for California 
canned fruits continues steady and large operators note 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult to get orders 
filled in full. Canners have been trading among them- 
selves in an effort to keep stocks as complete as pos- 
sible, but there are few now in a position to offer com- 
plete assortments. Prices on almost every item are 
firmer than they were a month ago, and in some lines 
definite advances have been made. Stocks of peaches 
in No. 10 tins are in very light supply, with the lower 
grades about off the market. There has been quite a 
run of late on California canned pears, owing to the 
scarcity of the crop in other sections of the country, 
and prices are higher on some grades, particularly on 
standards. Apricots have been moving only fairly 
well, the demand from England having been below ex- 
pectations. In general, this fruit is to be had at open- 
ing prices. The market for Hawaiian pineapple is 
very firm and packers have withdrawn on some lines. 
The pack promises to be slightly larger than that of 
last year. Fruits for Salad are quoted at lower prices 
this year than ever before and sales are proving quite 
heavy, the demand for this product showing a steady 
gain. 

The Canned Vegetable Situation has shown little 
change of late, but an improved demand for some lines 
is expected now that winter has commenced in earnest. 
Tomato packing in California was about at an end when 
the rain commenced late in October and it will not be 
possible to put up any more Solid Pack, but if warm 
weather continues some plants may be able to continue 
to pack tomatoes with puree for two or three weeks as 
there has been no frost, as yet. The situation on 
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month ago. Few canners have anything to offer, but 
hopeful buyers continue to send in inquiries. One or 
two canners have limited stocks of No. 214 spinach and 
are doling this out to regular customers at $1.55. One 
concern, the Fred B. Neuhoff Company, of Los Angeles, 
operating a plant in central California, has opened 
prices on its winter pack, as follows: No. 1, 95 cents; 
No. 2, $1.15; No. 214, $1.30; No. 10, $4.35. Asparagus 
is moving about the same as in several months past, the 
trade buying only as goods are sold, content to permit 
canners to carry stocks. Prices are still largely on 
the opening basis. An increased call is being noted 
for such items as canned carrots, beets, sprouts and 
vegetable salad. Fresh vegetables are to be had in 
this market the year around, but housewives are com- 
mencing to realize that the canned product is cheaper 
and more desirable than the fresh article during the 
winter months. 

Fish—The tuna packing season in California is 
about at an end and the outlook is that the output will 
be less than 70 per cent of normal, with the demand 
more marked then ever. There has been a fair pack 
of striped tuna, but the output of white meat tuna has 
been woefully small and even yellow fin tuna is scarce. 
Salmon is being firmly held and some fairly large lots 
of Pinks have been removed from the market until 
buyers get into the mood of paying $1.75 for this fish. 
And this is not considered to be the top price, some 
packers suggesting that as high as $2 will be paid 
before new fish is available. 

The Peach Pack—California peach growers have 
received checks for their 1927 deliveries and have 
chalked up the season as a failure, the price received, 
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$22.50 a ton for No. 1 cling peaches, being below the 
cost of production in most instances. Despite attempts 
to hold the pack down through elimination of No. 2 
fruit, the output amounted to 10,829,681 cases of 
clings, according to the report of the Canners League 
of California. The sliding scale of prices agreed to by 
growers and canners automatically set the price at 
$22.50, this being the figure to be paid if the pack ran 
between 10,500,000 and 11,000,000 cases. When pack- 
ing commenced some optimistic growers and canners 
expressed the opinion that the pack would amount to 
about 9,000,000 cases, but as the season progressed it 
became evident that it would prove much larger. Had 
the pack amounted to more than 11,000,000 cases grow- 
ers would have received but $20 a ton, while $35 a ton 
would have been received had it been found possible 
to have held the pack down to less than 8,000,000 cases. 
An interesting feature of the peach pack statistics re- 
leased by the Canners League of California is the lim- 
ited size of the pack of freestone peaches and the fact 
that more than one half of this fruit was packed in 
the southern part of the State. The entire output of 
freestone peaches for California this year amounted to 
but 320,812 cases, a falling off of almost a half million 
cases from the pack of last year. 

Salmon Pack Short—This year’s pack of canned 
salmon in British Columbia promises to be about 
1,300,000 cases, or about 200,000 cases less than what 
is considered a normal year’s output. Up to the first 
of November about 1,270,000 cases had been packed, of 
which 300,000 cases were sockeyes, 250,000 cases pinks, 
525,000 cases chums and the rest springs, cohoes and 
bluebacks. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


consequent elimination of unnecessary costs, has 

been found the most effective speeder-up of turn- 
over and business builder by the First National Stores, 
Inc., the leading New England chain grocery system, 
made up of the combined Ginter, O’Keeffe and Connor 
grocery chains, and the Arthur E. Dorr meat market 
chain. In an interview in the current issue of “Chain 
Store Age,” officials of the First National outline some 
of the steps they have taken‘to systematize their busi- 
ness. Charles F. Adams, treasurer of the company, 
declared, “We are just beginning to learn something 
about this business. We are starting now to give the 
chain grocery business much more scientific study, 
and to make greater use of what records and figures 
we have always had available in our own organization.” 
The chain operates 1,800 stores. Ralph F. Burkard, 
assistant treasurer, is quoted as follows: “Our first 
problem was one which the average chain wouldn’t 
ever face, and one which resulted from our merger of 
three grocery chains into the First National. We sat 
down with our three order sheets, all of them quite dif- 
ferent, and merged them into one. That showed us 
that if we kept everything in stock that these three 
grocery chains had been carrying, we would need 1,500 
items. This we cut down to less than 600. This in- 
cluded, say, a 2-ounce dry mustard from one chain and 
a 214-ounce dry mustard from one of the other two 
chains. We began to agree on the size that we would 
stock. To do this we took our consumption record, 
based on 1926 sales figures, or rather purchasing rec- 
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ords. We knew how many cases of each item had been 
bought, of course. This figure was divided by the 
number of stores to get the average demand per store. 
If our sales of standard peas amounted to 50,000 cases 
a year, that would mean about 30 cases to a store, or 
one case every two weeks. That is our ideal, better 
turnover of every item every two weeks. When we got 
comparative figures together it was an easy matter to 
select the undesirable items and drop them. We were 
surprised at some of the results. A pint size of an ad- 
vertised brand of catsup, for instance, which we had 
always considered to be indispensable, proved to be su- 
perseded by our brand in the pint size. Some items 
showed they didn’t deserve to be carried in stock at all. 
One of our three chains was stecking vaseline, but we 
voted against that. And then we did a great deal of 
simplification. Vinegar, for instance, we were stock- 
ing in different sizes, and also in cider, white wine and 
malt; now we have cider and white. One chain stocked 
olive oil in six bottle sizes, while another stocked it in 
a pint tin. Result: we standardized on one practical 
size, which enables us to sell a larger quantity at an at- 
tractive price. If chain stores are going to continue to 
develop, manufacturers must co-operate by packing 
their goods in smaller quantities. Already many man- 
ufacturers are cutting down the sizes of their contain- 
ers. Unfortunately, this may boost their selling costs, 
but conversely, if we have to break up cases on some of 
these items, we may be able to buy some items in larger 
containers than usual. For instance, spices and ex- 


tracts may come to us in casks and hogsheads instead 
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of pretty cartons. Suppose we have a sale on Camp- 
bell’s soup at three for a quarter. Our normal weekly 
sale, as shown by our merchandise records, I'll assume, 
is 8,000 cases. During the sale we'll jump up to 20,000 
cases; then the week after we’ll drop down again, say, 
to 5,000 cases. Since the purpose of special sales is 
to increase volume, the sale doesn’t accomplish much 
unless it has some permanent results. For instance, if 
a customer buys three cans of soup during a sale, how 
long it will be before she repeats? We know, or ought 
to know, what each sale is costing us, but we don’t 
know enough about what the sale accomplishes. We 


hope to find out how long the goods effects of a sale 
last.” 


A Satisfactory Wholesale Grocery Business—Re- 
cent startling discoveries of archaeologists in the Old 
World are paralleled by a find of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, which has just brought to 
light a jobber who finds nothing to complain about in 
present-day wholesale grocery trade conditions. This 
member, located in Kentucky, writes the association as 
follows: “The writer wishes to take this opportunity of 
of saying that we are having a very satisfactory whole- 
sale grocery business, and have been for the past three 
years, while there have been many ups and downs in 
the business. But we at all times run our own busi- 
ness, and do not at any time let the manufacturers or 
their salesmen, and not even our own salesmen, run our 
business. We buy our goods and sell them from a 
merchandising standpoint, not by what our competitor 
is doing or what the manufacturer says, but at a fair 
and reasonable profit from our cost plus and overhead, 
and we always have enough left to pay our stockholders 
a reasonable dividend and a little surplus left, and we 
certainly could not do this if we merchandised goods 
the way lots of manufacturers would like us to. We 
have long passed the idea of volume without profit. 


Therefore we are working the lines that pay us a profit . 


and letting our competitors haye the business that 
pays no profit. Some may say you cannot do that if you 
had the competition as others. We have plenty of com- 
petition and some of the worst kind but we know when 
we cannot make a profit, there is no need of making a 
sale, so our slogan is ‘No Profit—No Sale’.” 


September Grocery Index Lower—According to 
the Bureau of Business Research, in its monthly report 
covering the New York State wholesale grocery trade, 
“The index of wholesale grocery prices shows a de- 
crease of 0.9 per cent for September. A typical bill of 
wholesale groceries shows an index number of 106.6 
in September, against 107.5 in August. The monthly 
average of 1921 equals 100. The September index is 
4.8 per cent under the figure for the same month in 
1926. The chief items which averaged higher were 
sugar, pink and red salmon, cottonseed oil, condensed 
milk and lard. Lower average prices were shown by 


flour, oats, cornmeal, rice, prunes, coffee, tomatoes 
and corn.” 


Chain Stores and Manufacturers—The chain store 
grocer, through his close contact with the consuming 
public and his quick turnover, offers the ideal outlet for 
grocery manufacturers and canners, in the opinion of 
Ross McIntyre, president of National Chain Store Gro- 
cers Association. In a message to grocery manufac- 
turers, Mr. McIntyre says, in part: “The chain store 
operator generally intends to be fair. That spirit of 
fairness includes a desire to assume the handling of 
your products, where your labors appear to end, on as 
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direct a line and with as little expense as is possible to 
the consumer for whom the product was intended. If 
the latter statement is true, that the chain store opera- 
tor is able to handle your merchandise at a minimum 
of cost and willing to accept a very small profit, then 
surely that would be cooperation. Each of you repre- 
sent some important industry with large investment, 
preparing some product for customer acceptance. The 
success of the marketing depends, first, on its quality, 
then on the demand therefor, and lastly on its cost as 
compared with other competitive products. On all the 
above requirements, quality, demand and customer 
cost, the chain store operator should be, and generally 
is, a reliable source of information. The very founda- 
tion of chain store success is to act as a fair purchas- 
ing agent for the customers’ needs, and to keep the 
stores and markets in such a sanitary condition as will 
please the most exacting housewife, since nearly every 
sale is made, not over the phone, but under the critical 
eye of the buyer. Having been convinced that there is 
a place in the markets for your merchandise, and that 
the quality is right, and will be maintained, the ques- 
tion of cost is to be considered next. This, you will 
concede, is a question that cannot be approached light- 
ly. It has been my observation that the consuming 
public is a great leveller of prices. If lard is high and 
vegetable shortening is low, lard must come down be- 
cause Mrs. Housewife can use either one satisfac- 
torily. If canned corn is scarce and high, and 
canned peas are low, the great leveller, Mrs. Buyer, 
buys peas. This same trend of thought applies to 
other commodities as well. This practice of level- 
ling of costs has gone on for ages and will continue, 
and no one knows it better than the cash and carry 
chain store operator. An average chain store, selling 
$4,000 per month by the cash and carry method, 
meets from five to six thousand buyers personally. In- 
cidentally, I cannot refrain from stating, that the aver- 
age service grocer doing this same volume, will have 
less than one-third that number of personal contacts. 
Now, say that you, personally, came in contact with 
every single customer every time you sold them a bill 
of goods, wouldn’t your fund of first-hand knowledge 
of the necessity, desirabliity, quality, and fairness of 
price of your merchandise be wonderfully increased, 
and be of much commercial value? Returning to the 
point of the consumer cost of your goods, I will assume 
that you do all you can to produce them at a fair price. 
Now, to whom is the fair price made to appeal? If for 
the purpose of satisfying an intermediary handler of 
your goods, then the final price may appear unfair 
when finally presented to the consumer for whom it 
was originally intended. Millions of dollars of merchan- 
dise rest today in the warehouse, in the stockrooms, 
and on the shelves of jobbers, wholesalers and retailers, 
because in the marketing, after manufacturing, un- 
reasonably and unnecessary taxes have been added un- 
til in its final presentation, the great leveller of prices 
turned thumbs down and said, “Too high.’ I cannot con- 
ceive of anything that should be of greater interest to 
you gentlemen than to know what the public thinks of 
you and your goods, and while I carry no briefs for the 
chain store grocers of America as to their mistakes, 
but represent the spirit of the National Chain Store 
Grocers Association of the United States, we wish to 
cooperate with you, to continue to carry on by the most 
intelligent mode of transportation, style of presenta- 
tion and method of selling your merchandise, begin- 
ning at the point where you leave off until your mer- 
chandise rests finally in the hands of satisfied buyers.” 


Landreth’s Seeds 


are 
Pedigree Seeds 


Pedigree as they come from a long line 
of carefully selected ancestors, selected 
and bred for 143 years. 
better Seeds than we 


No one has 


Spot Seeds 


Pickles, Beets, Etc. 


If you want Seeds of any variety, in any 
quantity, for Spring planting, write us 
and we will be glad to quote you. 


1928 Crop 


Before placing your order for any varie- 
ties of Seeds for delivery after the 1928 
crop, if our traveler does not see you 
when you wish to buy, write us and we 
will be glad to quote you at any time. 


|D. Landreth Seed Co. 


Bristol, Pa. 


Founded 1784 
Oldest Seed House in America. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You'll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are weicome. 


0c C0 C0 


LET’S GO 
Don’t grumble, don’t bluster, 
Don’t dream and don’t shirk, 
Don’t think of your worries, 
But think of your work. 
The worries will vanish, 
The work will be done, 
No man sees his shadow 
Who faces the Sun.—B. & O. Magazine. 


VETERANS 


“You know,” said the lady whose motor car had 
run down a man, “you must have been walking care- 
lessly. I ama very careful driver. I have been driv- 
ing a car for seven years.” 

“Lady, you’ve got nothing on me. 
ing for fifty-four years.” 


I’ve been walk- 


OBLIGING 
“Can’t I be squeezed in there somehow ?” asked the 
young lady at the entrance door of the street car. 


“If you get in I have one arm free,” said Careless 
Clarence over the conductor’s shoulder 


JUSTIFIED 

Judge—Why did you strike this man? 

Prisoner—Your honor, I asked him if he knew any 
way to stop falling hair. 

“Well?” 

“And he asked me if I had ever tried catching it 
in a basket.” 

“Discharged!” 


HARD LINES 


An urchin was whimpering on a street corner when 
he was addressed by one of those kindly old gentlemen 
who are always bobbing up: 

“What’s the matter, son?” 

“T’m lost.” 

“Lost? Nonsense! You musn’t give up hope so 
quickly. Where do you live?” 

“T don’t know. We’ve just moved and I can’t re- 
member the new address.” 

“What’s your name, then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What? Don’t you know your own name?” 

“No,” sobbed the youngster. “Mother got married 
again this morning.” 


EASY SALE 


At the motor show the salesman was endeavoring 
to interest a girl in a smart little two-seater on the 
stand. “Has it got every modern improvement?” she 
inquired. 

“Everything, madam,” he responded gallantly; 
“the only thing it lacks is a beautiful owner.” 

He sold it. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman ‘Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Bee. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

& Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. "See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co.. ., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 

BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. . 

Machine Works, Westminster, 

BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


ag ae Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapol is. 


Consult the advertisements for detalis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ch icago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 

veyors. 

Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
sme Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phe Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., Chicago 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. tee Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells.Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, Ne YF. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, String Bean. See String on 

Mcy. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., timore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. eu 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
The 4 Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & , Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Chicago. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., a Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., "paltienore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. a 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., oe. Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mc’ 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Sup) 
GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


See Bottlera’ 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Spr. e-Sells Corp., cago. 

Steam. See Power Plant Bquip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea —. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


azo. 
Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins = ooo 

rague-Selis Corp., cagu. 
Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Baw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. a 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
t Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pentre Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse 

J. Kittredge 0., 
Rational Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
&techer Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. a 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
"en: Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., C urs, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sooners’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Binclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Wdw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
¥. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Spracue-Sellx Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hfansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton. N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Beit Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
‘Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 
Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. 

Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, s. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


W* guarantee this machine to ‘“‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs. or 314 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 334 inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15g inches. 


te 


Qs 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 
machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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VEGETABLES, FRUITS, SEAFOODS OR MILK 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 
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the bottom 
f every can 
©) (INCORPORATED) 
‘ertificate 
VALUE 


Continental’s 


“Now from Coast to Coast” _ 


7 Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 
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